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Now that the International Sunday-school lessons are 
showing the influence of righteous or ungodly rulers on 
the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, it is well for American 
Bible students to consider how much their nation owes, 
under God, to the men who laid its foundations and gave 
first direction to its public sentiment and policy. As the 
kings of Judah were continually urged to remember the 
example of their “father David,” and to walk in his 
ways of uprightness and faith; soought Americans who 
have, or who are to have, a part in the control of their 
country’s affairs, to bear in mind the example and teach- 
ings of him whom they rightly call the “ Father of his 
Country.” There is, therefore, a peculiar appropriateness 
to the current series of Bible lessons in the prominence 
given by us this week to the memory of Washington, on 
the anniversary of his birthday. And in addition to this 
there are patriotic considerations which fully justify 

this presentation. Washington’s name and fame are our 
- common national'heritage. His spirit and virtues are 
worthy of imitation by all; and a recognition of them 
is a bond of patriotic brotherhood. The tributes to his 
worth and power which are here clustered for our readers 
are from writers of widest divergence in political and 
religious opinion, and of most dissimilar modes of thought 
and expression. Poets, historians, divines, philosophers, 
and writers of sentiment, are in perfect accord as to the 
importance of holding the character and career of Washing- 
ton before Americans of this and of the comingage. Their 
impressive words are directly emphasized and reinforced 
by the timely utterances of the President of the United 
States, and of the governors of the “ thirteen original 
states.” It is asif the leaders of thought and action in 
all the land spoke with one voice to the religious teachers 
of the children and youth of America, urging them to 
thank God for the memory of Washington, and to do 
their part in making this nation worthy of its founder, 
and an honor to the God whom he served and trusted. 





WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


_—»_——_ 


THE TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Pale is the February sky, 

And brief the midday’s sunny hours ; 
The wind-swept forest seems to sigh 

For the sweet time of leaves and flowers 


Yet has no month a prouder day, 

Not even when the summer broods 
O’er meadows in their fresh array, 

Or autumn tints the glowing woods. 


For this chill season now again 

Brings, in its annual round, the morn 
When, greatest of the sons of men, 

Our glorious Washington was born. 


Lo, where, beneath an icy shield, 
Calmly the mighty Hudson flows! 

By snow-clad fell and frozen field 
Broadening the lordly river goes. 


The wildest storm that sweeps through space, 
And rends the oak with sudden force, 

Can raise no ripple on his face, 
Or slacken his majestic course. 


Thus, 'mid the wreck of thrones, shall live 
Unmarred, undimmed, our hero's fame, 

And years succeeding years shall give 
Increase of honors to his name. 





RELIGIOUS PATRIOTISM. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D. 


There is no such thing as profane history. All history 
rightly considered is sacred history, and the classification 
that puts all modern life into the limbo of profane history 
has its origin in the infidelity of much of our so-called 
religious thought, If God is anywhere, he is here: if his 
providence has been over any people, it has been over us. 
We ought to teach our pupils that the God of David and 
Jehoshaphat is also the God of Cromwell and Washington. 
This believing way of looking at history gives dignity to 
national life. It is God who exacts of us that we be an 
honest nation, a generous nation, and an enlightened 
nation. It is for the boys and girls of this generation, if 
rightly instructed, to make the country a great deal better 
when it comes into their hands than it is now. There are 
high places to be removed, and groves to be cut down, 
and horrors to be abolished, as in the days of the kings 
of Judah. Party politics ought not to come into our 
instructions, but honest patriotism must be there if 
we would do our share to make a righteous nation. It is 
a shame to spend our time teaching only what men ought or 
ought not to have done three thousand years ago. Where 
are our sins, and what ought we to do? 





THE FACE OF WASHINGTON. 
BY JOSEPH COOK. 


Wandering through Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
one morning when the sun flooded the place with light, 
I came upon a cast of Washington’s face. The likeness 
was unlike any [ had seen before, and probably more 
authentic. What breadth, massiveness, integrity, bal- 
ance, force, and calmness filled all the features! The cast 
was taken from Washington’s face after death. The 
repose of the whole expression was to me more moving than 
I had supposed it possible for any traits of even a living 
countenance to be to me. The transfigured, heroic, almost 
classical, perfectly honest countenance was an inspiration 
and benediction, because it was a biography. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
WasHInatTon, February 16, 1878. 
To tae Epitork or Tae Sunpay Scuoon Times: 

The only American whose birthday is generally known 
and widely celebrated is Washington. The Father of his 
Country is remembered and honored throughout the 
world for what he did and what he was. None of my 
young friends who read The Sunday School Times are 
likely to have an opportunity to do such great deeds as 
were done by Washington. But all of them will have an 
opportunity to be like him in character. They can have 
his love of country, his integrity, and his firmness in doing 
the right. To have such a character is better than rank, 
or wealth, or fame. It is a possession which cannot be 
taken away. As Webster said soimpressively of a “ sense 
of duty”: “It will be with us through this life, will be 
with us at its close, and in that scene of inconceivable 
solemnity which lies yet farther onward” it will still be 


with us. Sincerely, 
R. B. Hayzs. 





FROM BENJAMIN F. PRESCOTT, 
GOVERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIBE. 


In speaking to the youth of this country I would say 
that the lives of the truly good men of every nation are 
worthy of their careful study and emulation. They 
should never lose sight of those characters which are sym- 
metrical. The American youth naturally looks to his 
own nation for examples, and our republic presents an 
array of names, unequaled by any other nation on earth, 
of men eminent for their piety, virtue, patriotism, and 
loyal devotion to every cause which has for its object the 
higher elevation, in Christian civilization, of the human 
family. Yet among them all no one stands before the ris- 
ing generation of this country and the world so promi- 
nent in all the qualities that make the perfect man, as our 
own beloved Washington. He was a pure patriot, devoted 
to the cause of civil and religious liberty, and the eleva- 
tion of the human family. fSelected as the leader to found 
a great nation, he never failed to meet the varied respon- 
sibilities that rested upon him; and by a kind providence 
he was permitted to see our Christian republic well started 
in its career among the great nations of the earth. 

With Washington standing at our head, we have gone on 
one hundred years in unexampled prosperity ; and although 
the youngest, have yet become the most influential 
and powerful among the nations of the earth. Our 
strength and permanency depend upon the intelligence 
and the virtue of our people. How important it is, there- 
fore, that all of the youth of this nation shall be educated 
and brought up to revere the memory of the good, the 
temperate, the pious, and the self-sacrificing men and 
women who founded our republic and cemented it with 
their tears and their blood. 

*I hope that in the second century of our existence as a 
nation, with the experience of one hundred years to guide 
us, we shall all, young and old,strive to emulate the virtue 
and the patriotism of George Washington, whose character 
was more symmetrical and whose name is more revered 
and beloved than the name and character of any man who 
has ruled in any nation. 


FROM ALEXANDER H. RICE, 


GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSEQTS. 





Among my earliest recollections of the State House in 
Boston is the marble statue of Washington, which’stands 
in a deep recess upon the north side of the Doric Hall. 





Whoever knows this building will remember its com- 
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manding situation on the top of Beacon Hill, imposing in 
appearance, and of comely if not of skillful architecture, 
with the row of handsome columns across its ample 
balcony in front, and the whole structure surmounted by 
an aspiring dome, which greets with golden blushes the 
morning sun when he rises out of the ocean, and is 
emblazoned by his departing rays when he goes to his 
couch behind the hills of the beautiful suburbs. 

The interior of the State |! ouse is of even finer taste and 
proportions than the exterior; and the Doric Hall, which 
has two rows of stately pillars that give it name, isa 
grand vestibule, the sight of which kindles the imagina- 
tion with impressions and expectations of still grander 
halls suited to lofty uses and authority. 

Here stands the statue of George Washington, serene 
and sacred. Its niche is almost large enough fora chapel ; 
and the entire front from floor to ceiling is closed with a 
single plate of purest glass, free from spot or wrinkle, and 
so transparent as to be almost invisible. Around the 
statue are placed the torn and ragged battle-flags from 
many a well-fought field, and the whole enclosure has 
become a shrine of patriotism, 

Hour after hour in my childhood’s days have I stood 
before that statue and felt the outcome of its inspiration. 
Jupiter in the Pantheon was never more a god than 
Washington in our State House was the American 
divinity. How I wished that I might touch his band! 
How I gazed into those far-seeing eyes, lookirg beyond 
the gates of human ken and tracing the mysteries of the 
life unknown! How I watched those stony lips to see 
if by some miracle of power they would not for a moment 
move,and tell of the mighty thoughts which filled his 
musing soul! Every story of his life—of his truthfulness, 
of his fidelity, of his modesty, of his industry, and of his 
noble love of country—came rushing forward, until the 
tranefigured marble melted into the grand example of the 
living Washington. So I supposed it was with every 
beholder, and that each came away like Zacharias from 
the Holy Place, having seen a vision, and speechless. 


Such impressions made upon the mind of a child never 
leave it; the illusions may pass away, but the truth 
behind them remains forever; and in passing to my daily 
duties now, I often cast, with filial admiration, a glance of 
grateful memory to the shrine of this inimitable patriot. 


Iam glad that recent investigations have dissipated 
the older genealogies of Washington’s family. He does 
not come to us any longer through a long line of heredi- 
tary descent, either illustrious or ignoble. We do not 
divide his honors with a family of which he is a scion 
merely ; neither do we delve in the earthiness of low-born 
poverty for some chance fruitfulness which could generate 
so remarkable a “freak of nature.” Washington stands 
to us now as thoroughly American; born out of his 
country’s destiny, glorious in his native manhood, and the 
founder of a name which shall be heard among the latest 
articulations of the human race. We see him first as a 
sensitive and plastic child amid the pictureeque grandeur 
of his Virginian home. The majestic Potomac, the prime- 
val forest, the luxuriant vegetation, and the broad and 
sunny skies, were the natural endowments of his neighbor- 
hood; and they amplified and toned his forming character. 
The extensive fields and gardens, the herds and flocks, 
the numerous and simple family dependants, the stately 
house and farm buildings, the purity, culture, and refine- 
ment of his kindred and companions, were the more 
immediate framework of his early life. He appears to 
have been always a studious and thoughtful child. The 
precursors of his high career seem to have brought to his 
sensitive soul their premonitory salutations, as the Magi 
brought their visible offerings to the infant Jesus; and 
so rapid was his development, that while yet a youth he 
may be said, not irreverently, to have sat in the midst of 
the doctors of political philosophy, both hearing them and 
asking them questions; and when he came into manhood 
he had all the elements of statesmanship, civil and mili- 
tary, at his command. 

I do not know that Washington can properly be called 
a genius. His endowments and his acquirements were so 
thoroughly blended that it is often difficult to tell what 
was of gift and what of earning. Then, too, he had that 
rotundity of character which is distinct from the singu- 
larity of genius. He seems to have been greater even 
than genius. Of his historic contemporaries we can 
speak with greater individuality; each was great in his 
sphere, and yet scarcely one of them was greater in his 
own specialty than was Washington in the corresponding 
trait, which waa inconspicuous in him only because of 
the equilibrium of his nature. He was like neither of 
them alone, but he represented the greatness of them all. 

I think the popular and traditional idea of Washington 
is erroneous in that it makes him a good man only; an 





example of meekness and serenity. It is true that he had 

none of the noisy self-aszertion of modern ambition. He 

did not deem it necessary to be always talking of his 

courage in order to ward off the suspicion of cowardice; | 
nor did he think it needful to notice the foibles and 
vagaries of his time lest he should fail to be im the van | 
of reform and progress ; but he had a firm and determined 
nature, which, when the exigency came, showed the hand | 
of steel, though it were covered with the velvet glove. | 
Much of this inadequate impression of his character has, 
no doubt, come from the extravagant reiteration of the 
stories of his dutiful childhood; but I think some of it has 
come also from the traditional portrait of him by Stuart, | 
which represents him as a pacific and quiet gentleman of 

mature age, amiable disposition, finished ambition, and 

patiently waiting for the close of a well-spent life; in 

short, it is the portrait of the Father of his Country. 

Trumbull’s portrait, which was taken when Washington 

was about forty-five years old, gives a better representa- 

tion of the historic Washington, the commander of the 

army, the leader in statesmanship, and the man of affairs, 

public and private. 

I had an interesting conversation with Washington 
Irving a short time before his death, in which the sterner 
virtues of Washington were strikingly delineated, and 
which showed that,.in middle life, he had the versatility 
and prowess of Napoleon, even if he had the serene philoso- 
phy of Plato at its close. 

I shall make this article much too long for its purpose 
if I do not at once turn to one or two of the practical 
lessons of Washington’s character. Near the bottom of 
it all was the inherent love of virtue and an inflexible 
adherence to high moral principle. These were permeated 
and reinforced by a deeply religious nature and an unfal- 
tering reliance upon the ever-present power of God in the 
world, and by his belief in the ability of man to bring 
himself into communion with God. No man was ever 
more free from ostentation and cant in his religion. It 
was the still, small voice which whispered wisdom to his 
soul and brought his spirit intoexaltation. He may have 
heard the thunders of Sinai amid the conflict of war, and 
the woful crash of the crucifixion hour may have sent its 
echoes to his ears in the vicarious death-moans for country 
and for freedom ; but his faith and trust were seen in the 
secret place where he talked with God and drew his coun- 
sel from on high. 

From early childhood Washington seems to have been 
thoroughly methodical. He kept his own books and 
accounts of farms and merchandise ; he supervised every 
department of his business and his trusts, and was never 
taken by surprise, and never met an emergency unpre- 
pared. He kepta diary, in which he recorded the inci- 
dents and events of his life as they occurred, with frequent 
reflections upon them, and upon his states of mind and of 
feeling. He was indefatigable in his industry; he rose 
early, and seemed to be omnipresent. Whatever was 
omitted by others or neglected was completed by himself, 
and new plans made in advance for his own employment 
and for those who worked with him. Not a moment was 
lost, and his rest was secured by change of employment 
rather than by suspension and idleness. He was a dili- 
gent and careful reader; but he studied thoroughly a few | 
books rather than skimmed a variety in multitude. 
His various employments were so many schools of disci- | 
pline, and his diary became a compendium of current his- | 
tory, as well as a never-failing testimony from his own 
experience. 

The preparation for his great public career now appears 
to us to have been providential. He would have been 
a wise, a virtuous, and a useful man in any age and under 
any circumstances; but the notable point at this moment | 
is that all his preparation for his after greatness came | 
out of the routine of ordinary life, under the direction | 
of a self-reliant purpose, supported by inflexible virtue; | 
and these were found sufficient for the most intricate and | 
comprehensive labors, and for the highest public station, | 

We do not remember Washington as a great military | 
captain only, nor as a great diplomatist, statesman, or phi- 
losopher, nor even as a great Christian, but as a great man. | 
He is our ideal citizen, who, having passed through all the 
honors which his country could bestow, with unlimited 
opportunities for self-aggrandizement, felt it not beneath | 
his dignity and fame to pass into the quietude of private | 
station, and exemplify the virtues which he would have. 
forever abound in the lives of his countrymen. 











FROM CHARLES C. VAN ZANDT, 
GOVERNOR OF RHODE ISLAND. 


I most cordially approve of the plan of the special num- 
ber of The Sunday School Times, to commemorate the 


birthday of George Washington. We cannot too fre- 
quently recall his memory, nor too earnestly proclaim his 
virtues, to the young and old of the present age. 





FROM RICHARD D. HUBBARD, 
GOVERNOR OF CONNECTIOUT. 
Historic memories, illustrating great and heroic virtues, 
are a people's life, and a marvellous bond of strength and 


unity, which never utterly fails. A nation may be shat- 
tered into fragments by the shock of war, and divided up 


| a3 booty amongst its conquerors, but its historic life sur- 


vives in all its fragments as a vital and regenerating force. 
In the strength of these great hereditary memories, the 
Italian people, subjugated for ages, cloven down, dis- 
membered, and passing for dead, has just sprung from ita 
grave-clothes, as it were, and is rejoicing in renewed life 
and strength, and in a re-established unity. 

The name of our own Washington, in all that it repre- 
sents of personal valor, purity, wisdom, and magnanimity, 
and of national independence, heroiam, and glory, is for 
us, and will continue to be, I verily believe, a great and 
saving power of concord and unification in the republic. 
We shall be shaken, we, too, as other nations have been, 
by the madness of parties, of factions, and of sections— 
pray God it be not by the battle of the warrior, and con- 
fused noise, and garments rolled in blood ; but the glorious 
traditions of the republic and of the great captain of its 
deliverance—traditions of public virtue and not of savagery 
and conquest, and founded on the truth of history, and not 
on its falsehoods and fables—wiil continue, let us hope, to 
hold us together as one people in an indestructible union 
of interests and affections. ‘ 

The commonwealth of “ Brother Jonathan,” that great 
Revolutionary kinsman and fellow-worker of Washington, 
sends patriotic greetings, on this birthday of their com- 
mon founder, to her sisters of the original thirteen, to 
whom it was given, under God, to lay the beams of the 
republic, not without blood, on the foundations of educa- 
tion, liberty, and law; and tokens of sisterly welcome to 
all the states that have since been born into this glorious 
family of freedom, 

May the memories and teachings of the great Father of 
his Country be our common heritage and strength forever! 





FROM LUCIUS ROBINSON, 
GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 


All Americans, young and old, may note and study 
with profit the career and fame of Washington. Not 
alone because he was great, but because he was pure 
in heart and life, will his memory endure. He is the 
brightest character of his country’s history because his 
long public life was unspotted by a selfish or corrupt act. 
Such a life is worthy of all imitation; such a fame alone 
is to be desired 





FROM GEORGE B. McCLELLAN, 


GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY. 


I shall always be ready to aid in impressing upon 
Americans, both old and young, the example of Washing- 
ton. If Jefferson’s remark, that “the bulk of mankind 
are school-boys through life,” be true in its general sense, 
it certainly is especially so of Americans as pupils of 
Washington; for the longest life is too short to learn all 
the lessons of fortitude, self-sacrifice, virtue, patriotism, 
and humble dependence on the Father of all, with which 
his life abounds. 

At no time within our history has this study been 
more necessary than now; at no time, probably, would it 
have been more attentively heeded than at present. 


FROM JOHN F. HARTRANFT, 


GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





I heartily commend the purpose of bringing the char- 
acter and history of Washington prominently before 
the youth of the country, on the anniversary of his birth. 
I can add nothing to the universal testimony of mankind. 
The lapse of time continually verifies President Mifflin’s 
prediction in accepting the resignation of Washington: 
“The glory of your virtues will not terminate with your 
military command. It will continue to animate remote 
ages.” 

Belonging to the rare type of great men whose moral 
nature is not overbalanced by their intellectual great- 
| ness, Washington has been accepted by the unanimous 
| consent of the civilized world as the brightest example of 
| the class. Living in an age prolific in great civilians and 
_soldiers,—Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Lord Clive, 
Chatham, Burke, Mirabeau, Hamilton, the Continental 
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Congress, the most remarkable body of eminent men ever 
assembled, and his own company of unrivaled captains— 
the brilliant glory of their genius and intellect pales 
before the serene and penetrating light of his perfect 
fame. The contemplation of his character will exalt our 
opinion of human nature; the study of his life will give 
us a fairer appreciation of our fellow-men and the times 
in which we live. This hero, who outshone his great 
contemporaries—as a priceless jewel in the costliest set- 
ting—who founded republican institutions in modern 
society, was accused while he lived, by a large class of his 
fellow-citizens, of debauchery, and of deceiving his coun- 
try and plotting against the liberties of the American 
people. An intimate knowledge of our country’s history, 
and especially of the Revolutionary War, and the period 
embracing the formation of our present government and 
its inauguration under Washington’s administration, will 
teach the youth of our nation to estimate accurately the 
value of contemporaneous attacks upon public men, and 
will warn them against opinions colored by political pre- 
judice and passion. In doing so, it will also increase the 
fraternity of the citizens of the Republic, and strengthen 
the foundations of its institutions by inspiring confidence 
in the motives of our rulers, of whatever party; and 
above all by producing a sensible and ready submission 
to the authority of the law and will of the majority, Like 
Washington himself, we may trust to time for vindication 
and success both of men and of measures; and indulge the 
patriotic hope that, however bitter may be the animosi- 
ties of the present, they cannot outlive the slow growth 
of human knowledge and human sympathies and interests 





FROM JOHN P. COCHRAN, 
GOVERNOR OF DELAWARE. 


So much has been justly said in praise of Washington 
that I feel that I can do nothing more than to reiterate 
the sentiment of every living being in this great nation. 
But, while Washington’s many virtues and noble char- 
acter stand before us as a beacon light, constantly remind- 
ing us. as a people and a nation, of the duty incumbent 
upon us to follow his example, I deeply regret that we 
should have so fallen below that standard. If we of the 
present day have not appreciated the blessed example set 
us, let us not forget the duty we owe to the young and 
rising generation, of endeavoring to instill into their 
minds the obligations they owe to one who made us a 
great and free people, not only in our own estimation, but 
in the estimation of the whole civilized world. 





FROM JOHN LEE CARROLL, 
GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND. 


No one appreciates more fully than I do the value of 
fraternal relations throughout the country; and it is a 
source of pleasure to see how much the people of the 
great city of Philadelphia have done to re-establish them. 
I have every hope that the children of this generation 
will grow up without any of the asperities which marked 
the period preceding the war; and certainly the efforts 
which the editor of The Sunday School Times and other 
public-spirited gentlemen are making, cannot fail to 
bring about good results. 





FROM F. W. M. HOLLIDAY, 


GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA, 


We ought not to forget the birthday of Washington 
any sooner than the Fourthof July. The one calls to 
mind the Father of his Country; the other, his finished 
work, 

Virginians cherish within their borders the spots where 
he was born and where he was buried, and claim them as 
a heritage. But they are proud to know that his fame is 
not bounded by state lines, and are willing to join with 
all the world, and call him the Founder of the Republic. 

In doing this, they mean more than the warrior that 
fought the battles, and the statesman that made the laws. 
These may be the work of vast ability, ending with the 
days of the doer, or remembered with sorrow. They 
mean the man who, whilst he did these things, did more; 
and, by a noble life, forecast those virtues without which 
& republic cannot last. 

Nations have lives like men, and in cycles stand out 
upon the page of history with lines as strongly marked. 
They are what their great men make them. 





Happy is that people whose leader is not only great 
but good. Though dead, he lives; and the sons, as they | 
rise to take their sires’ place from age to age, feel and 
follow the movings of his genius, and the republic becomes 
the great and good man’s better self. 


| tionate brother; an orderly, dutiful youth ; a calm, watch- 
| ful, brave officer, when a subordinate; anda devout, prayer- 


growth of a heroic race and time, so may his republic find 
in him, and not forget, a model simple, pure, and 
high. 





FROM ZEBULON B. VANCE, 
GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


The composition of man is threefold; physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral. It is the justly proportioned compo- 
sition of these three that constitutes the real excellence of 
perfect manhood—that creature made a little lower than 


| the angels, the noblest image of God. 


Perhaps no character in history can be pronounced truly 
great without this combination ; certainly not if the moral 
attributes be deficient. This defect mars the man even 
more than physical uglinees or intellectual deformity. 
There is indeed a disposition to admire physical strength 
and beauty, and even to worship intellectual superiority ; 
but it is not enduring. If the fruits or moral results of 
the actions of those who possess these qualities in a high 
degree are not beneficial, they soon cease to atiract admi- 
ration, if they do not inspire detestation. 

All of the qualities which belong to the “noble 
family of truth,’ which engender love of country, and 
promote the good of mankind and the glory of God, are 
born and bred in the moral nature of man, from which 
likewise spring the evil qualities which afflict and debase 
the world. That system of ethics, therefore, which best 
succeeds in developing the excellences of our moral nature, 
is the one which most commends itself to our race, The 
noble characters which it produces are justly held up as 
living, practical examples of the excellence of its princi- 
ples. 

Viewed with reference to these facts, George Washington 
may be justly considered one of the greatest men whom 
the world has produced. Greater soldiers, more intellec- 
tual statesmen, and profounder sages have doubtless 
existed in the history of the English race—perhaps in our 
own country—but not one who to great excellence in each 
of these fields has added such exalted integrity, such unaf- 
fected piety, such unsullied purity of soul, and such won- 
drous control of his own spirit. He illustrated and 
adorned the civilization of Christianity, and furnished an 
example of the wisdom and perfection of its teachings 
which the subtlest arguments of its enemies cannot 
impeach. That one grand, rounded life, full-orbed with 
intellectual and moral glory, is worth, as the product of 
Christianity, more than all the dogmas of all the teachers. 
The youth of America who aspire to promote their own 
and their country’s welfare should never cease to gaze 
upon his great example, or to remember that the brightest 
gems in the crown of his immortality, the qualities which 
uphold his fame upon earth and plead for him in heaven, 
were those which characterized him as the patient, cour- 
teous, brave, Christian gentleman. In this respect he was 
a blessing to the whole human race no less than to his 
own countrymen ; to the many millions who celebrate the 
day of his birth 

Coming slowly back, as I trust we are, from the tem- 
pestuous deeps of civil war and the yet stormier seas of 
corruption and political chaos, which, following in the 
wake of carnage, have threatened to ingulf all that we 
hold dearest,—to fix our eyes upon this great name as the 
beacon to guide the American people back to the haven of 
individual and national integrity would be indeed a recur- 
rence to first principles in both politics and religion. 





FROM WADE HAMPTON, 


GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Ican scarcely hope, by any words of mine, to add 
weight to the universal voice of Christendom, commend- 
ing the character of our most illustrious countryman as 
the highest example for the study and imitation of our 
youth. A faithful study of this character will surely 
tend to raise our sense of justice, honor, moderation, 
regard for the public good and for private happiness. 
These were the qualities which gave deserved eminence to 
the Father of our Country, and these are the virtues 
whith every patriot seeks to develop and cherish now. 





FROM A. H. COLQUITT, 


GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA, 





How honored, how blest, are the people of this Union 


| and the generations that are to come after us, in the char- 


acter of Washington! He was atruthful child; an affec- 


ful general, who held up the wavering fortunes of a despair- 


dence, As ason he was a model of tender veneration and 
respect; and no one ever justly breathed a reproach upon his 
great name as a citizen and a magistrate. Last and best, 
Washington in the fullness of his fame—a fame that filled 
the world—believed in the Saviour of mankind ; and in an 
humble but courageous profession acknowledged him 
before men. This perfected his character, and leaves it 
among the monumented memories of mankind, a blessing, 
an honor, and a guide. Let every child born of American 
parents honor the memory of Washington, and imitate 
his virtues. 





——— SSA == 


WASHINGTON AND EDUCATION, 


BY PRESIDENT G. W. C, LEE, OF WASHINGTON AND LEB 
UNIVERSITY. 

I send you, herewith, a copy of a letter from General 
Washington to the trustees of Washington Academy, 
afterwards Washington College, and now Washington and 
Lee University. The letter has probably never been seen 
by the greater number of your readers: 

Mount Vernon, 17th June, 1798. 
GENTLEMEN: Unaccountable as it may seem, it is 
nevertheless true, that the address with which you were 
pleased to honor me—dated the 12th of April—never 
came to my hands until the 14th instant, 

To promote literature in this rising empire, and to 
encourage the arts, have ever been amongst the warmest 
wishes of my heart. And if the donation which the gen- 
erosity of the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia has enabled me to bestow on Liberty Hall—now, by 
your politeness, called Washington Academy—is likely 
to prove a mean to accomplish these ends, it will con- 
tribute to the gratification of my desires. 

Sentiments like those which have flowed from your pen 
excite my gratitude, whilst I offer my best vows for the 
prosperity of the Academy, and for the honor and happi- 
ness of those under whose auspices it is conducted, 


G° WASHINGTON. 
TRUSTEES OF WASHINGTON ACADEMY. 





THE HEADQUARTERS OF WASHINGTON 


BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 


When, almost thirty years ago, I wandered over our 
country, impelled somewhat by the spirit of “Old Mor- 
tality,” seeking places sacred to the American people, and 
deepening, so to speak, the almost effaced inscriptions 
upon hallowed monumental records of gur history, I 
found in cities, villages, and rural places, dwellings around 
which clustered memories of the personal presence of 
Washington and his compatriots during the old war for 
independence. Many of these were only temporary 
tarrying-places of the patriotic leaders, while others, 
because of long occupancy, acquired the title of “ head- 
quarters.” Such dwellings, occupied as the headquarters 
of Washington, from which issued a large portion of bis 
correspondence during the war, were not numerous; and, 
to the praise of the American people be it spoken, they 
have nearly all been preserved, in their original features, 
until our day, as sacred mementos of the Father of his 
Country. Of the most prominent of these I will write a 
few words. 

The first dwelling occupied by Washington as the head- 
quarters of the Continental army, was @ spacious and 
elegant mansion in Cambridge, near Boston. It has been 
the dwelling-place of Henry W. Longfellow, the poet, for 
many years. Itstands upon the upper one of two terraces, 
which are ascended by stone steps, and is a short distance 
from the street which was once the highway from Harvard 
University to Waltham. Stately elms and a variety of 
shrubbery surround it; and in form and features the 
mansion to-day appears as it did in July, 1775, when 
Washington first occupied it. There Mrs, Washington 
passed a greater portion of the winter of 1775-76 with 
her husband; and the most distinguished men of the land 
were guests under its roof. The commander-in-chief occu- 
piegd the mansion until the British evacuated Boston, in 
March, 1776. 

After the victory at Boston, Washington hastened to 
New York with his army, and made his headquarters at a 
spacious three-storied brick mansion, stuccoed, and roofed 
with tiles, on the east side of Pearl Street. One half of 
the building, as No. 180 Pearl Street (opposite Cedar Street), 
was standing a few years ago. Thence the chief went to 
the large dwelling No. 1 Broadway, which was built by 
Captain Kennedy, of the Royal Navy. There he remained 
until the American army fled from the city to Harlem 
Heights, in September following. For a short time in the 
summer of 1776, Washington occupied a “ country-seat” 
called “ Richmond Hill,” near the junction of Varick 


May it thus be with Washington! As he was the out- | ing people by his unshaken courage and his faith in Provi- | and Charlton Streets, New York, where the plot tomurder 
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him was discovered. In that plot one of his life-guard 
was concerned, and was hanged. 

On Harlem Heights was an elegant mansion, built just 
before the Revolution, by Colonel Roger Morris, Wash- 


ington’s companion-in-arms under Braddock and his | 


successful rival for the hand and fortune of a rich heiress, 
Mary Phillipse. Morris and his wife adhered to th» Crown, 
and when the American army approached their dyelling, 
they abandoned it forever. 
quartera for awhile. It is now known as the “Jumel 
House,” it having been owned and occupied until her 
death by the famous Madame Jumel. The husband of her 
adopted daughter now owns the property. In its elegant 
parlor Aaron Burr was married to Madame Jumel more 
than forty years ago, The mansion is well preserved in 
its original condition. 

Late in the autumn of 1776, Washington made his 
head-quarters at a modest farm-house near White Plains, 
in Westchester County, New York. After ihe battle there 
he fled, with a portion of his army, across the Hudson 

River, and was pursued over the lowlands of New Jersey 
almost to the Delaware by Lord Cornwallis. Washington 
crossed that stream, and made his headquarters at a house 
in Newtown, about two miles from Bri;tol, in Pennsyl- 
vania, In that house the plan for recrossing the Dela- 
ware and smiting the Hessians at Trenton, at Christmas 
time, was formed; and while he occupied the modest man- 
sion, the Continental Congress invested Washington wi h 
powers almost equal to those of a Roman Dictator. 

Evading Cornwallis at Trenton, and successful in batile 
at Princeton, Washington and his army made their way 
to the hill-country of East Jersey. Washington made his 
headquarters at the old Freeman Tavern, in Morristown. 
When the army was again encamped near that village in 
the winter of 1779-80, the headquarters of the com- 
mander-in-chief was at the fine mansion of the Ford family, 
three-fourths of a mile from the village green. That 
mansion, built of brick and covered with plank, is unaltered 
in appearance. It has been purchased for preservation 
by some patriotic citizens of New Jersey. There Mrs. 
Washington spent a winter with her husband. General 
Schuyler and his family resided near by ; and the charms 
of his daughter Elizabeth captivated the heart of young 
Colonel Alexander Hamilton, of Washington’s staff. 
They were aflianced, and spent many evenings together. 
On one of these occasions, when returning to headquarters, 
Hamilton had forgotten the countersign, and the faithful 
sentinel, who. knew him, would not let him pass. Master 
Ford, then fourteen years old, who had been to the village 
and had the word, had just passed the guard. Hamilton 
recognized him in the gloom, and, calling him aside, pro- 
cured the countersign, gave it, and was allowed to pass. 
“The charms of Miss Schuyler,” said ‘‘ Master Ford” to 
me, when he was eighty years old, “ had driven the counter- 
sign out of Hamilton’s head.” 


After the campaign of 1777 was opened, Washington 
was not long in one place. He left Morristown late in 
May, and was at Middlebrook, in New Jersey, for a while, 
watching the perplexing movements of the British. Then 
he was again at Morristown, and also nearer the Hudson 
River. In August he was in Philadelphia, and early in 
September he was in lower Pennsylvania, repelling a 
British invasion, At the time of the battle on the Brandy- 
wine that occurred on the 11th of that month, his head- 
quarters were at the handsome farm-house of Benjamin 
Ring, not far from Chad’s Ford. After that battle he was 
on the wing much of the time until the close of October, 
when he retired, with his whole army, to a little valley 
near Whitemarsh, a village fourteen miles northward of 
Philadelphia, expecting to encamp there for the winter. 
The commander-in-chief chose for his headquarters the 
spacious stone mansion,—a sort of baronial hall, sixty feet 
in length and two stories in height, belonging toa wealthy 
man named Elmar. When I visited it, neglect and decay 
threatened its destruction. 


The patriot army did not remain long at Whitemarsh, 
but made their winter quarters at Valley Forge. There, 
in the substantial two-storied stone house of Isaac Potts, 


a Quaker preacher, Washington established his head- | 
quarters, and remained from the middle of December, 1777, | 
In that house the Baron | 


until the middle of June, 1778. 
de Steuben was first introduced to Washington, and 
began his useful services as inspector-general of the 
Continental army. From that house went forth to the 
troops the cheering news of the treaty of alliance with 
France, and the coming of French forces to help the 
Americans, At that house Washington was startled, on 
the morning of the 18th of June, 1778, by intelligence 
that the British army had fled from Philadelphia; and 
from it went immediate orders for a pursuit of the fugi- 


Wasbington made it his head- | 


tives,—a pursuit which resulted in the battle at Monmouth 
Court House, ten days afterward. 

Washington moved to the Hudson River, after that bat- 
| tle, croesed into Westchester County, and had bis head- 
quarters temporarily at White Plains and Fishkill, and 
for some time at Fredericksburg, in the upper part of the 
present Putnam County, New York. Then he went into 
New Jersey, and for several months of the earlier part of 
1779 he was at Middlebrook again. During the summer | 
and autumn he was at West Point, on the Hudson, and | 
spent the winter again, as we have observed, at the Ford 
mansion, Morristown. There he remained until June, 
1780, when he occupied various points in the vicinity of 
the Hudson River, awaiting the expected arrival of a 
French army. During the first half of September, he 
occupied a long stone mansion, four miles from the 
Ramapo Pass in Bergen County, New Jersey, owned by 
Mr. Hopper. It was from that house (a portion of which 
is yet standing) that he set out on a journey to Hartford, 
and found, on his return, the treason of Arnold revealed. 
He made his headquarters at the Robinson House, in the 
Highlands, from which Arnold had escaped ; and a few days 
afterwards took up his abode in the spacious stone man- 
sion of John De Windt, at Tappan, two miles west of the 
Hudson, opposite Dobbs’s Ferry. There Mejor André, con- 
nected with Arnold's treason, was tried and hung as a 
spy. The old mansion is in a state of excellent preser- 
vation, and in possession of descendants of Mr. DeWindt. 

_Early in December, 1780, Washington established his 
headquarters in a plain Dutch farm-house at New 
Windsor, on the west side of Newburgh Bay (Hudson 
River), about two miles below Newburgh. In that plain 
mansion (long ago demolished) Mrs Washington enter- 
tained the most distinguished officers of the army and 
their wives. The commander-in-chief remained there 
until the close of June, 1781, when movements were made 
to form a junction with the arrived French forces. In 
that humble dwelling at New Windsor, the campaign that 
ended in the capture of Cornwallis was planned 

Washington spent most of the winter succeeding the 
triumph of the allied armies at Yorktown in Philadel- 
phia; and in April, 1782, he established his headquarters 
at Newburgh, on the west bank of the Hudson, just above 
the Highland:, where he remained until the conclusion of 
peace. He occupied a small stone mansion south of the 
village, overlooking a broad expansion of river and moun- 
tainscenery. Its principal room has the peculiarity of 
having seven doors and one window. The house, and the 
grounds around it, were purchased several years ago by 
the state of New York, in order to preserve it, for there 
the Continental army was disbanded. It is in charge of 
the corporation of Newburgh. In it are gathered a large 
quantity of relics of the Revolution, and thousands of 
pilgrims visit it each year. Near it, at the foot of a flag- 
staff, lie the remains, under a handsome freestone mauso- 
leum, of Uzal Kapp, the last survivor of Washington’s 
Life Guard. 

The Continental Congress was sitting at Princeton, 
New Jersey, in the summer of 1783. They summoned 
Washington before them to consult upon preparations for 
peace. He left Newburgh, with Mrs. Washington, late in 
August, and transferred headquarters to a modest mansion, 
two stories in height, at Rocky Hill, about four miles from 
Princeton. It was standing a few years ago, in a dilapi- 
dated condition. From that house Washington sent forth 
his farewell orders to the army. There the late William 
Dunlap, then a youth of sixteen, was permitted to paint 
a portrait of Washington: and there young Joseph 
Wright was allowed to make a plaster cast of the head 
and chest of the commander-in-chief, in furtherance of a 
design of the Congress to erect an equestrian statue of 
the beloved patriot. The bust was broken in its removal 
from the living head, and Washington would never con- 
sent to undergo the trial again. 

The house at Rocky Hill was the last place occupied as 
headquarters by the commander-in-chief of the Conti- 
nental armies. 














WASHINGTON’S EXAMPLE. 


BY RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 


One of the greatest treasures a nation can possess is the | 
memory of its great and good men. No one can tell what 
a blessed influence is exerted by the recollection of their 
examples, Our own country is very rich in treasures of this 
kind. But foremost among these national riches is the | 
memory of Washington—the hero—the statesman—ihe | 
ruler—‘“the Father of his Country!” The 22d of Feb- | 


ruary brings round for our celebration once more the | 
anniversary of the birthday of this great man. Andas we | 
celebrate it again, let us look at his example in some 


| heard some one speaking ina low, soft voice. 


respects in which it especially comes home to the young 
people of our country. 

In the first place, when we think of Washington let us 
remember him as an example of truthfulness. We all 
know the story that comes to us from the boyhood of 
Washington, about the hatchet and the cherry-tree. But 
whether that story be true or not, we know that unbend- 
ing truthfulness was a well-known element in the character 
of this great man. And this is one of the most important 
elements in a good character. No matter how many things 
a person may be able to do, or how useful in other respects 
he may be, yet, if his word cannot be relied on, what does 
it amount to? Such a person is like a valuable house 
built on the sand. No dependence can be placed upon 
him. But Washington early formed the habit of truthful- 
ness, and it went with him through life. His words were as 
good as the bonds of other men. So it should be with us 
all. Early in life, let us, like Washington, establish a 
character for truthfulness. 

In the second place, when we think of Washington, let 
us remember him as an example of filial respect and obe- 
dience. When he was aboy, he had set his heart on 
entering the navy, and going to sea. A commission as a 
midshipman had been secured for him. His trunk was 
packed and put on board a boat, which was waiting to 
take him on board the frigate in which he was to sail. 
Washington went in to say good-bye to his mother. He 
found her weeping at the thought of parting with him. 
He went directly out and ordered his trunk to be brought 
back, and gave up his darling plan, saying: “I will not go 
away to grieve my mother’s heart!” Huis mother kissed 
him and said: “ George, God has promised to bless those 
who honor their parents. I am sure he will bless you for 
this.” How God did bless Washington we all know, and the 
world knows. There is nothing more needed by the youth 
of our country than this habit of filial respect and obedi- 
ence In honoring our parents we honor God. In neg- 
lecting to honor our parents we dishonor God. He has 
said: “Them that honor me, I will honor, and they that 
despise me shall be lightly esteemed” (1 Sam.-2: 30). If 
we follow Washington’s example in this respect, we shall 
secure a blessing both to ourselves and to our country. 

In the third place, when we think of Washington, let us 
remember him as an example of punctuality. When 
Washington had made an engagement, he was never known 
to keep anybody waiting for him. When the hour came 
for his engagements, whoever might be absent, he was 
sure to be there; and always at the very time for them. 
The habit of punctuality has much to do with our success 
in life. And God keeps before us an example of punctu- 
ality continually. Look at yonder sun. What a great 
world it is!—a million times larger than our earth. Yet 
think of its punctuality. In all the thousands of years 
that have passed away since the sun was made, its rising 
or its setting has always been precisely at the time 
appointed for it. It never rises or sets a moment too soon 
or too late. Washington was like the sun in this respect. 
For our own sake, and for our country’s sake, let us try to 
imitate his example, and learn the habit of punctuality, 

And then, lastly, when we think of Washington let us 
think of him as an example of the power of prayer. The 
habit of prayer is a habit to be exercised in secret. Jesus 
said: “When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which 
is in secre|: and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly” (Matt. 6: 6). Yet even secret 
things may become known. We may, at times, have no 
closet to go to, and no door to shut upon us when we 
pray. It wasso with Washington. The year in which 
the American army went into winter quarters at Valley 
Forge was the darkest period during the Revolutionary 
War. Then many persons gave up all hope of the success 
of our cause, But Washington still hoped on. And it 
was prayer which kept his hope alive. There was no 
closet in his headquarters to which he could retire in 
secret to pray. His habit was to retire to a lonely place 
in the woods, and there kneel down and ask God's blessing 
on the great cause for which he was struggling. 

One day a neighboring farmer, going through the woods, 
He listened 
where the sound came from. He drew cautiously near, 
and there, kneeling on the snow, he saw Washington 
praying earnestly for God’s blessing on himself, on the 
army he was leading, and on the country for which lie and 
they were fighting. Here was the great secret of his 
success, And the prayers he offered then are being 
answered still. Prayer opens a channel through which 
God’s blessing flows down both on ourselves and on others. 
And this stream of blessing will not cease to flow, even 
when we are dead. David prayed for the nation of Israel, 
over which he reigned ; and, hundreds of years after he was 
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dead, God sent blessings on Israel “ for his servant David's 
sake.” So the prayers of Washington are blessing our 
country still. And if we would be successful in what we 
do; if we would secure blessings for ourselves and for our 
country, let us imitate the example of Washington in this 
respect. And when the memory of this great and good 
man comes before us, let us think of these valuable lessons 
of which we find examples in his life,—the lesson of truth- 
fulness; ‘he lesson of filial respect and obedience; the 
lesson of punctuality ; and the lesson of prayer. 





FEBRUARY 22, 1732. 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Bright natal morn! what face appears 
Beyond the rolling mist of years?— 
A face whose loftiest traits combine 
All virtues of a stainless line 
Passed from leal sire to loyal son; 
The face of him whose steadfast zeal - 
Drew harmonies of law and right 
From Chaos and anarchic Night; 
Who, with a power serene as Fate’s, 
Wrought from rade hordes of turbulent states 
The grandeur of our commonweal :— 
All hail! all hail! to Washington! 


Freedom he wooed in such brave guise, 
Men gazing in her luminous eyes 
Beheld all heaven reflected shine 
Far down those sapphire orbs divine; 
And worshiped her so chastely won ; 
If still she panted, fresh from strife, 
And blood-stains flecked her garment’s rim, 
They could not make its whiteness dim ; 
For, shed by hearts sublimely true, 
Such drops are changed to sacred dew,— 
The chrism of patriot-light and life,— 
Baptizing first our Washington. 


For cloudless years, benignant still, 
This Freedom worked her bounteous will ;— 
Mingling with homespun-man and maid, 
Her pale cheek canght a browner shade 
In fields where harvest toils were done ; 
She veiled in part her goddess-mien, 
The woman smiled above the queen ; 
While stationed always by her side, 
Men saw—as bridegroom near his bride, 
Her chosen hero— Washington ! 


She wove for him a civic crown; 

She made so pure his hale renown, 

All glories of the antique days, 

Waned in the clear, immaculate blaze 
Poured from his nature’s noontide sun ;— 

No slave of Folly’s catchword school, 
His instincts proud of blood and race 
She tempered with sweet, human grace, 
Till his broad being's rounded flow 
Sea-like, embraced the high and low,— 

Swayed by the golden-sceptred rule, 
The equal will of Washington. 


His influence spread so wide and deep, 
Earth’s fettered millions stirred in sleep; 
And murmurs born of wakening flame 
On the wild winds of twilight came 

From lands by despot-swarms o’errun ;— 
They too would win the priceless boon 

Of Freedom's dower ;—they too would see, 

And clasp the robes of Liberty ; 

But, throned within the virgin west, 

She heard them not ;—she loved to rest 
In dew-lit dawn, and tranquil noon, 

Next the strong heart of Washington! 


Through shower and sun the seasons rolled, 
November's gray, and April’s gold ;— 
They only raised (more calmly grand) 
His genius of supreme command, 
Whose course, in blood and wrath begun, 
Grew gentler, as the mellowing lights 
Of peace made beauteous sky and sod ;— 
His evening came;—he walked with God; 
And down life’s gradual, sunset-slope, 
He hearkened to a heavenly Hope ;— 
“Look up! behold the fadeless heights 
Which rise to greet thee,— Washington!” 


He dies! the nations hold their breath ! 
He dies! but is he thrall to Death ?— 
Thousands who quaff earth’s sunshine free, 
Are less alive on earth than he; 

Lacking that power which thrills through none 
But God’s elect, that wingéd spell 

Which like miraculous lightning darts 

Electric to all noble hearts ;— 

Flashed from his soul’s sublimer sphere, 

Tis still a matchless influence here | 
Majestic spirit! all is well, 

Where’er thou rulest,— Washington ! 





WASHINGTON AND RAMESES II. 
BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 


I suppose that no two men in history of world-wide 
fame were more unlike in character and the circum- 
stances of their lives than Washington and Rameses II. 
The Pharaoh who began to reign at Thebes about 1460 
B. C. was a man, like Louis XIV., of vast pretensions and 
unbounded ambition ; but in his wildest dreams of fame he 
never could have imagined that he would arrive at the 
honor of having his character exposed in The Sunday 
School Times thirty-three centuries after his death ; any 
more than George Washington, whose modesty was equal 
to his dignity, ever supposed that the anniversary of his 
birthday would be celebrated at Thebes over the almost for- 
gotten ruins of the greatness of the old Egyptian. Yet 
both these things happened. 

On the 22d of February, 1875, our dahabeah was 
moored at the bank in front of Luxor, in company with a 
dozen more flying the flags of several nations. It hap- 
pened that we had been that day to visit the ruins of the 
temple of Rameses I[., or the Rameseum, as itis called, 
which lies across the river on the eandy plain, at the foot 
of the silver-gray limestone hills. Behind this serrated 
ridge is the dreary valley of the Tombs of the Kings, 
where Rameses and his fellow-sovereigns quarried out for 
themselves vast chambers, royal and decorated palaces, in 
the heart of the mountain, great suites of gorgeous apart- 
ments, where their royal mummies would have room to 
range about for ages, when they were tired of repose 
in the stiff sarcophagus. That evening, as we lay at 
Luxor, some patriotic American, who had brought an 
almanac from home and was not to be imposed upon by 
antiquity, illuminated his boat with hundreds of colored 
lanterns, in honor of the day. The contagion spread. Other 
dahabeahs hung aloft and alow the gay flame signals; a 
felucca with a single mast was sent out into the stream,— 
a pyramid of colored lights; rockets and Roman candles 
tore the soft air in all directions, sending their fiery darts 
far over the Nile; water-rockets, set afloat on the swift 
stream, whirled and fizzed and exploded, scattering colored 
stars; guns were fired with as much zeal as af the battle 
of the Nile, an irregular fusilade of people who were there 
all the while; the black Armenian consul, who had never 
heard of Washington, and had no idea where America was, 
illuminated his water-side residence; the old temple of 
Luxor caught the radiance of the celebration on its grim 
sculptures; and the Arab and Nubian voitures, fired with 
admiration of the achievements of the American hero, 
began the joyful wail of “ yah-yah,” and to dance to the 
dull throbbing of the darabooka drum all along the 
shore, All this fairy scene was reflected in the broad 
stream. Tull late at night the noise, the strumming, the 
“yah, Mohammed,” the desultory shooting, kept up. Only 
a little handful of people of ali those who joined in it 
knew what it was all about, but it was none the leesa 
glorious victory. And if George Washington was not 
pleased with it, he is insensible to earthly honors. This 
is the reason I came to link the names of Washington and 
Rameses II. together. 

And yet there is something pathetic in the association. 
No man ever did more than Rameses II. to perpetuate his 
name and fame. He was a mere lad when he gained vic- 
tories in Mespotamia, and carried the terror of the Egyp- 
tian arms to the banks of the Tigris; he could not have 
been twenty years old when he captured Shaluma, or 
Salem, supposed to be the ancient name of Jerusalem, 
before the Hebrews occupied it. From the heart of Ethi- 
opia to the Orontes he was absolute monarch, while the 
dew of youth was on him; and he spent all his mature 
years and his long old age in celebrating his own exploits. 
From the land of Goshen to Upper Nubia he had all Egypt 
at work for him, building temples, erecting monuments, 
carving gigantic statues, repeating everywhere his image 
and the poetic story of his wars in stone. The Egyptian 
of his day was never out of sight of the handsome face of 
Rameses II. Whether he was a handsome man or not does 
not matter; he got his portrait idealized into a gigantic 
nobility ; just as the artists also insist upon idealizing 
Washington and Louis XIV. He had a long reign; but, 
long as it was, you cannot imagine how there was possibly 
time to make so many enormous statues of himself. It 
must have been the business of Egypt for nearly two gen- 
erations, But there is to-day scarcely one that is not 
defaced or overthrown and shattered. One of the most 
celebrated lies in fragments in the Rameseum. It was a 
sitting figure, about sixty feet high, cut in one block out 
of the syenite quarry, out of the most durable stone in the 
world. How was this enormous mass moved from Syene, 
one hundred and thirty miles, and set up? and more curi- 
ous still, what power, known to the ancients, could 





shatter it to fragments? I climbed one day upon his arm, 
and read his name cut deep in the stone. Most of his 
head lay there; the Arabs have cut millstones out of it. 
They say that the statue, when entire, contained three 
times the solid contents of the great obelisk at Karnac, 
and weighed eight hundred and eighty-seven tons. It was 
heavier and solider than the Washington Monument, and 
it might have been calculated that it would outlast the 
latter. But the Washington Monument has this advan- 
tage; that it will last more than thirty-five hundred years, 
for it will not be finished at the end of that date. Wash- 
ington must be pleased at its slow progress, for he will be 
kept in mind as long as it is building. This great Rame- 
seum, with its statue, did not serve to keep the memory of 
Rameses II. green on the Nile even; for ages it was sup- 
posed to be the tomb of Osymandyas. 


Rameses II., as I said, did all he could to perpetuate his 
name. He was married; no onein that marrying age was 
married more, He had children, hundreds of them ;-s0 
many that the scribes seem to have stopped numbering 
them ; they are content with saying that his family was 
“unprecedented” in number, even in the annals of Egypt. 
And yet he was never called the Father of his Country ; 
another contrast with Washington. 


In the matter of a tomb, Rameses made sure that not 
only his name but his body would endure forever. He 
excavated a gorgeous palace in the solid rock of the 
mountain; in the innermost guarded chamber of it he 
caused his mummy to be hid; the door was closed; down 
over the entrance the fragments of rock were tumbled, so 
that there should be nothing to distinguish his place of 
burial from any other part of the ragged mountain, There 
was every prospect that he would be undisturbed till the 
judgment-day| Buthe was mistaken. Ages ago his tomb 
was ransacked; perhaps by his own greedy countrymen, 
perhaps by the Persians, perhaps by the Greeks. When 
the Yankees arrived there, they found nothing, although 
their disposition to rob tombs is as goodas anybody's. Not 
a bone of the great Sesostris (a name he never deserved 
to have) is left. The traveler, the Arabs, and donkey-boys, 
may chatter over their luncheon at the portals of his last 
resting-place; but none of them care for him. The inter- 
est of any of them in the great voluptuary is only to find 
something that once belonged to him to buy or to sell. 
Nobody likes Rameses now. The races that for ages have 
persecuted the Jews, and still persecute them, make his 
abuse of the Jews their chief indictment against him. His 
tomb, like all his other works, was a failure. It is impos- 
sible to say how long the mean structure at Mount Vernon, 
which looks like a cheap tool-house, will keep for pious 
pilgrimage the remains of Washington; but its sanctity 
will very likely outlast that of the great mausoleum at 
Bab el Molook. The guardian of the one is the love and 
veneration of the world; its defense is character. Rame- 
ses perpetuated his name, but nothing else the world cares 
for. If we knew the birthday of Rameses, it would be 
impossible to get up a celebration for it on the Potomac, 
scarcely on the Nile. Yet it is curious, perhaps not a sig- 


nificant fact, that the birthday of Washington should be 
celebrated at Thebes. 





LORD ERSKINE’S OPINION. 
BY WILLIAM 8S, PLUMER, D.D. 


I have many warnings that I am mortal. My days 
must be nearly numbered. My love for my country has 
always been ardent. It is now stronger than ever. I 
beseech my friends to cherish all the kindly sentiments so 
necessary to make us a happy people. The longer I live 
and the more I see and learn of my own and of foreign 
lands, the more I am satisfied that America is the best 
home the poor man can fiad on this globe, Let us cherish 
the memory of the immortal Washington. I was once 
dining with the late Hon. J. R. Ingersoll of Philadelphia, 
when he showed me a volume once the property of the 
first President of the United States of America. It wasa 
gifé from him who was afterwards Lord Erskine to 
George Washington. In it was this inscription: 

“Sir: I have taken the liberty to introduce your 
august and immortal name in a short sentence, which will 
be found in the book I send you. I have a large 
acquaintance among the most valuable and exalted classes 
of men; but you are the only human being for whom I 
ever felt an awful reverence, I sincerely pray God to 
grant along and serene evening toa life so gloriously 
devoted to the universal happiness of the world. 

“T. ERskKIng,” 

Let us cherish the memory and copy the example, in 
our several spheres, of him who is and deserves to be 





called the Father of his Country. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
STUDIES ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH. 
[First Quarter, 1878.] 


& Feb, 24.—Uzziah’s Pride Punished............_.2 Chron, 26: 16-23 

9 March 3.—Ahaz's Persistent Wickedness._..__. 2 Chron. 28: 19-27 
10. March 10.—Hezekiah’s Good Reign-----.----.._ 2 Chron. 29: 1-11 
11, March 17.—Hezekiah and the Assyrians._.......2 Chron, 82: 9-21 
12, March 24.—Manasseh brought to Repentance...2 Chron. 33: 9-16 
18, March 31.—Review. 





LESSON 10, SUNDAY, MARCH 10, 1878. 
Tide: HEZEKIAHWS GOOD REIGN. 


GOLDEN TEXT: AnpIN EVERY WORK THAT HE BEGAN . 
Ff WITH ALL HIS HEART, AND PROSPERED,—2 Chron. 31: 21 


Lesson Topic: Promptings of Holiness. 


« « HE DID 


1, Demanding Purity. v. 1-5. 
Outline: { 2, Confessing Sin, v. 6-9. 
3. Surrendering Self, y. 10, 11 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, March 4: 2Chron, 29:1-11. Promptings of holiness. 
Tuesday, March 5: Psa. 15: 1-5. Demanding purity. 
Wednesday, March 6: Psa. 51: 1-19. Confessing sin. 
Thursday, March 7; 2 Chron. 15: 1-15. Surrendering self. 
Priday, March 8 Rom. 12: 1-21. Call to holiness. 

Saturday, March 9: Col. 3: 1-17. Demands of holiness. 
Sunday, March 10: Deut. 28 1-14. Blessings of holiness. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(2 Chron. 29: 1-11.] 


1. Hezekiah began to reign when he was five and twenty 
years old, and he reigned nine and twenty years in Jerusalem. 
And his mother’s name was Abijah, the daughter of Zechariah. 

2. And he did that which was right in the sight of the Lorp, 
according to all that David his father had done. 

8. He in the first year of his reign, in the first month, opened 
the doors of the house of the Lord and repaired them. 

4. And he brought in the priests and the Levites, and gathered 
them together into the east street, 

5. And said unto them, Hear me, ye Levites; sanctify now 
yourselves, and sanctify the house of the Lorp God of your 
fathers, and carry forth the filthiness out of the holy place. 

6. For our fathers have trespas:ed, and done thot which was 
evil in the eyes of the Lorp our God, and bave forsaken him, and 
have turned away their faces from the habitation of the Lorp, 
and turned their backs, 

7. Also they have shut up the doors of the porch, and put out 
the lamps and have not ‘burned incense nor offered burnt offer- 
ings in the holy place unto the God of Israel. 

8. Wherefore the wrath of the Lorp was upon Judah and 
Jerusalem, and he hath delivered them to trouble, to astonish- 
ment, and to hissing, as ye see with your eyes. 

9. For, lo, our fathers have fallen by the sword, and our sons 
and our daughters and our wives are in captivity for this. 

10 Now itis in mine heart to make a covenant with the Lorp 
God of Israel, that his fierce wrath may turn away from us 

11 My sons, be not now negligent: for the Lorp hath chosen 
you to stand before him, to serve him, and that ye should minister 
unto him, and burn incense, 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


2 Chron. 29: 1, Hezekiah. The vision of Isaiah, 
the son of Amoz, which he saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem 
in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of 
Judah. Isa. 1: 1——The word of the Lord that came unto 
Hosea, the son of Beeri, in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah. Hosea 1: 1. The word 
of the Lord that came to Micah the Morasthite in the days of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, Micah 1: 1. 








Zechariah,——And he sought God in the days of Zechariah, 
who had understanding in the visions of God. 2 Chron 
26 5.——And I took unto me faithful witnesses to record, 
Uriah the priest, and Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah. Isa, 8: 2 


Vv. 3. Im the first year . . . first month.—lI hate 
the work of them that turn aside; it shall not cleave to me. Psa 
LOL: 3. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might; for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wis- 
dom, in the grave, whither thou goest Eccl. 9: 10 Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you. Matt. 6: 33.——Immediately I 
conferred not with flesh and blood. Gal. 1: 16 








V. 4. East street.——Shemaiah the son of Shechaniah, 
the keeper of the east gate. Neh. 3: 29 And go forth into 
the valley of the son of Hinnom, which is by the east gate, and 
proclaim there the words that I shall tellthee. Jer. 19: 2. 





Vv. 5. Sanctify now yourselves. And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Go unto the people, and sanctify them to-day and 
to-morrow, and let them wash their clothes. Ex. 19: 10 ——Ye 
are the chief of the fathers of the Levites: sanctify yourselves, 
both ye and your brethren, that ye may bring up the ark of the 








Lord God of Israel unto the place that I have prepared for it. 
1 Chron. 15: 12, 

Sanctify the house.——And Jesus went into the temple of 
God, and cast out all them that sold and bought in the temple, 
and overthrew the tables of the money changers, and the seats of 
them that sold doves, and said unto them, It is written, my house 
shall be called the house of prayer ; but ye have made it a den of 
thieves. Matt. 21: 12, 13. Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you? If 
any man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy: for the 
temple of God is holy, which temple ye are. 1 Cor.3: 16 17. 
And what agreement hath the temple of God with idols? for ye 
are the temple of the living God; as God hath said, I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them; and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people. 2 Cor. 6: 16. 


Carry forth the filthiness.——Having therefore these 
promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthi- 
ness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God. 
2 Cor. 7: 1. Christ also loved the church, and gave himself for 
it; that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of 
water by the word. Eph. 5: 25, 26. 


Vv. 6. Our fathers have trespassed, Great is the 
wrath of the Lord that is poured out upon us, because our fathers 
have not kept the word of the Lord, to do after all that is written 
in this book. 2 Chron, 34: 21. But after that our fathers 
had provoked the God of heaven unto wrath, he gave them into 
the hand of Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon, the Chaldean, 
who destroyed this house, and carried the people away into Baby- 
lon. Ezra5: 12 The Gentiles shall come unto thee from the 
ends of the earth, and shall say, Surely our fathers have inherited 
lies, vanity, and things wherein there is no profit. Jer. 
16: 19-—-For our sins, and for the iniquities of our fathers, 
Jerusalem and thy people are become a reproach to all taht are 
about ur. Dan. 9: 16——He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me. Matt. 10: 37. 


Forsaken him. For my people have committed two 
evils; they have forsaken me the fountain of living waters, and 
hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no 
water. Hast thou not procured this unto thyself. in that thou 
hast forsaken the Lord thy God, when he led thee by the way 
Jer. 2: 13 17.—~And every one that hath forsaken houses, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
lands, for my name's sake, shall receive a hundred fold, and shall 
inherit everlasting life. Matt. 19: 29. 

V. 8. Astonishment And I will bring the land into 
desolation: and your enemies which dwell therein shall be aston” 
ished at it. Lev. 26: 32 And at this house, which is high, 
every one that passeth by it shall be astonished. 1 Kings 9: 8. 
And I will make this city desolate, and a hissing: every one 
that passeth thereby shall be astonished and hiss, because of all 
the plagues thereof. Jer.19 8. 



































Vv. 9. «tur fathers have fallen And I will set my face 
against you, and ye shail be slain before your enemies. Lev. 
26: 17.——Our fathers have sinned, and are not; and we have 
borne their iniquities. Lam 5: 7. 

v.10. To make a covenant ——Now therefore let us 
make a covenant with our God Ezral0: 3——And because of 
all this we make a sure covenant, and write it; and our princes, 
Levites, and priests, seal unto it. Neh. 9: 88 --—Come, and let 


us Join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that shall 
not be forgotten. Jer 50:5 And this they did, not as we 
hoped, but first gave their own selves to the Lord, and unto us 
by the willofGod. 2Cor.8 5 

His fi-rce wrath ——Notwithstanding, the Lord turned 
not from the fierceness of his great wrath, wherewith his anger 
was kindled against Judah, because of all the provocations that 
Manasseh had provoked him withal. 2 Kings 23: 26. 

V.1i. Hath chosen you Bring the tribe of Levi near, 
and present them before Aaron the priest, that they may minister 
unto him. Numb. 3: 6 And Aaron shall offer the Levites 
before the Lord for an offering of the children of Israel, that they 
may execute the service of the Lord. Numb 8: 11. At that 
time the Lord separated the tribe of Levi, to bear the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, to stand before the Lord to minister unto 
him, and to bless in his name, unto this day. Deut. 10: 8. 

















LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 


Hezekiah succeeded his father Ahaz, upon the throne of 
Judah B OC. 726, in ths third year of the thirteenth Olym- 
piad, and in the twenty-eighth year after the founding of 
Rome. This was in the third year of Hoshea, King of 
Israel (2 Kings 18: 1), and five years before Israel was 
carried into captivity by the Assyrians (B.C. 721). Heze- 
ziah was twenty-five years old when he became king, and 
he reigned at Jerusalem twenty-nine years. His character 
is summed up by the -acred historian in 2 Kings 18: 5. 

Hezekiah appearsin the genealogical tables in Chron. 3: 
13; Matt. 1: 9 (iczekias). His history is given 2 Chron. 
chaps. 29-32; 2 Kings, chaps. 18-20; Isaiah, chaps. 36-39. 
These various records contain matter so diverse that 
great care must be taken to secure their correct adjust- 
ment. The account in Kings gives prominence to the 
military and political events; that in Chronicles, to the 
religious and reformatory measures; Isaiah's account deals 
chiefly with Sennacherib’s invasion; the slaughter: of 
his host; Hezekiah’s sickness and recovery; and his inti- 





macy with the King of Babylon. This narrative corres- 
ponds in the main with that in 2 Kings, chaps. 18-20, 
Isaiah, personally, was more directly concerned in these 
military movements than in the earlier reformatory 
measures. A complete view of Hezekiah’s life must be 
gained by carefally combining all these records. Dean 
Stanley has done one of his noblest works in his lecture 
on Hezakiah. To stady this production will richly repay 
every Sunday-school worker. See “ History of the Jewish 
Church,” Vol. II., Lecture XXXVIIT. 

As a basis for individual stady of Hezekiah’s career, as 
given in the Scriptures, the synopsis of the record in Chron- 
icles, from Lange’s Commentary, is here added : 

“1. Hezakiah's beginnings, the cleansing and consecration 
of the temple: chap. 29. 

“2. The passover: chap. 30. 

“3. Farther religious reforms of Hezekiah: chap. 31. 

“4. Expedition of Sennacherib against Jerusalem, and 
averting of the threatened danger by divine help: chap. 
32: 1-23. 

“5. Sickness, remaining years, and end of Hezekiah: 
chap. 32: 24 33.” 

With items 1, 2,3, as here given, there are in Kings but 
eight correspondent verses (2 Kings 18: 1-8). The military 
achievements mentioned in the last two of these verses are 
omitted in both Chronicles and Isaiah; but the fact of 
their occurrence shows that Hezekiah was regaining what 
his father, Ahaz, had lost. See 2 Kings 16: 7; 2 Chron. 
28: 19. 

With item 4 of the synopsis, correspond the records given 
2 Kings 18: 13-37; 19: 1-37; Isaiah, chaps. 36, SF. 

With item 5 corresponds the narrative of 2 King, chap. 
20; Isaiah, chaps. 38, 39. 

The lesson now in hand deals with the early events of 
Hezekiah’s career. He began these reformatory works in 
the “first year,” and possibly ig the “first month” of his 
reign (v. 3); though the phrase “ first month” denotes the 
first month (Nisan) of the Jewish year; with which indeed 
the first month of Hezekiah’s reign may have been identical. 

The name “ Hezekiah” means “ whom Jehovah strength- 
ens.” Jehovah did strengthen. He began to reign over a 
united and repentant people; he had the fellowship and 
counsel of Isaiah, that grandest of the prophets; and God's 
blessing rested upon all that he did. In the apocryphal 
book of Ecclesiasticus, the son of Sirach celebrates Heze- 
kiah’s praise and tells of his works (chap. 48: 17-25). He 
was the responsible collator of a large part of the Proverbs 
of Solomon (Prov. 25: 1), and, Jewish tradition says, of 
Isaiah, Ecclesiastes, and the Canticles also. He restored 
the ancient and long-neglected temple services; and made 
local improvements at and about Jerusalem, which still are 
associated with his name. Dean Stanley says: “ The reign 
of Hezekiah is the culminating point of interest in the 
history of the kings of Judah.” 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY ©. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 


PARALLEL TRANSLATION 


(1.) Hezekiah began to reign when he was twenty-five years 
old, and he reigned twenty-nine years in Jerusalem. And 
his mother’s name was Abijah, the daughter of Zechariah. 
(2.) And he did that which was right in the sight of Jeho- 
vah, according to all that David his father had done. (3.) 
He, in the first year of his reign, in the first month, opened 
the doors of the house of Jehovah, and repaired them. (4.) 
And he brought the priests and the Levites, and gathered 
them together in the east square. (5.) And said to them, 
Hear me, ye Levites, sanctify now yourselves, and sanctify 
the house of Jehovah, the God of your fathers, and carry 
forth the filthiness out of theholy place. (6) For our fathers 
acted unfaithfully, and did what was evil in the eyes 
of Jehovah their God, and forsook him, and turned their face 
from the habitation of Jehovah, and turned their back [on 
it]. (7.) Also they shut the doors of the porch, and put 
out the lamps, and did not burn incense or offer burnt- 
offerings in the holy place to the God of Israel. (8) And 
the wrath of Jehovah was on Judah and Jerusalem, and he 
hath delivered them to terror, to desolation, and to hissing, 
as ye see with your eyes. 9.) And lo, our fathers have 
fallen by the sword, and our sons and our daughters and 
our wives are in captivity for this. (10.) Now, it is in my 
heart to make a covenant with Jehovah, God of Israel, that 
his fierce wrath may turn away from us. (11.) My sons, be 
not now negligent; for Jehovah hath chosen you to stand 
before him, toserve him, and to be his ministers and incense- 


burners. 
NOTES 


The death of Ahaz left Judah in a chaotic state, its mili- 
tary power broken by destructive assaults of the surround- 
ing nations, and the true religion of Israel, the worship of 
Jehovah, almost banished from the land to give place to 
impure idolatry. Almost, but not quite banished—for some 
prophets, especially Micah and Isaiah, surrounded by faith- 
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ful disciples and friends (Isa. 8; 16-18), had remained true 
to Jehovah, and had kept alive devotion to his worship. 
Among those who had been trained by Isaiah or under his 
influence was not improbably the young prince Hezekiah 
who now succeeded to the throne, and whose accession 
makes an opoch in the history, ushering in a national revi- 
val in religion, literature, and civil life. The fuller account 
of the political affairs of his reign is given in the book of 
Kings, and in Isa. 36-39, while in Chronicles we have an 
elaborate relation of the religious reforms. Here his work 
was completer than that of any of his predecessors, Asa, 
Jehoshaphat, Joash, and prepared the way for the still com- 
pleter labors of Josiah ; he not only set himself to extirpate 
the newer forms of idolatry (chapter 31: 1), but abolished 
some old native superstitions, as the brazen serpent, which 
the Israelites had long been worshiping (2 Kings 18: 4) 
That in all this he had the aid of Isaiah is hardly to be 
doubted, though neither in Kings nor in Chronicles is the 
prophet’s name mentioned in connection with it. Still, so 
far was Hezskiah from effecting a moral renovation of the 
people, that in his reign Micah predicted the destruction of 
Jerusalem as a punishment for its sins (Mic. 3: 12), and 
Hezskiah’s repentance, remembered long afterwards, once 
helped to save the life of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. 26 : 17- 
19). The evidence of the literary activity of Hezekiah’s 
reign is found (besides the prophetic writings) in the collec- 
tion of proverbs made by his direction (Prov. 25:1), andina 
good many Psalms, which are probably to be referred to this 
time. 

Verse 1.— Hezekiah (so written in Kings, but in Chronicles 
Jehezekiah); the name means “strength of Jehovah,” 
nearly the same with Ezekiel (Jehezkel), “strength of God,” 
or, ‘‘ God is my strengthener.” His age at his accession is 
said to be twenty-five years. This makes a difficulty, for as 
Ahaz was, according to 28: 1, thirty-six years old when he 
died, he would have been only eleven years old when Heze- 
kiah was born,—an improbably early age, though marriages 
in the east take place early. We might suppose that a 
copyist has made an error, and put Ahaz’s age too low, or 
Hezekiah’s too high; at the same time it must be admitted 
that the present numbers are possible. His mother’s name 
Abijah (“Jehovah is my father”) is written Adi (by con- 
traction) in 2 Kings 18: 2. Of her father Zechariah 
(“remembrance of Jehovah”) nothing more is known; he 
might be the same with Isaiah’s friend (Isa. 8: 2), The 
name of the king’s mother is given here and generally, and 
not that of his wife, because the queen-mother took prece- 


dence of all the other ladies of the court; it was in part a 
result of the practice of polygamy that more reverence was 


shown to the mother than to the wife (see 1 Kings 2: 19). 
Verse 2.—According to all that David his father had done. 


This is the first time that such praise has been accorded toan 


Israelitish king (in 17: 3 the word ‘‘ David” is to be omitted ; 
see note on that verse). 


since the kings commonly fell below the ideal. 


return from the Babylonian exile. 


Verse 3.—In the first year of his reign. He lost no time in 
beginning his work ; it is a fair inference that, being under 
pious instructors, he had looked with sorrow and impatience 


on the desecration of the temple practiced by his father 


Here again itis the king himself that begins and carries 
on the reformation ; but the absence of names of prophets 
and priests may be due simply to the feeling that the king, 
as highest official concerned, should have the precedence; and 
it does not exclude the supposition (though it does not favor 
it) that such persons were the king’s advisers and helpers. 


—In the first month: that is, the first month of the year, asi 


probable from 30: 2, where it is said that the passover was 


The expression shows the high 
estimation in which David was held, and at the same time inti- 
mates that the history of Israel had been unsatisfactory, 
David was 
regarded as the man who had raised the kingdom to the 
highest pitch of glory, and provided for the permanent 
location of the worship of Jehovah in Jerusalem. Observe 
that the successive reforms by the pious princes are more 
and more sweeping; there is a constant progress towards the 
extirpation of idolatry, which yet maintains itself till the 





priests " (probably the same with the inner court, and with 
the “higher court” of Jer. 36: 10) and a “great enclosure” 
| (probably the same with the “outer court,” and the “lower 
| enclosure” of Ezek. 43: 14, English authorized version, 
| ‘‘settle”). The priests and Levites might have been gath- 
| ered in this outer court of the temple; but, as the Hebrew 
| word here used is different from that employed for the 
| temple courts, and the same as that commonly used for an 
| open place in a city (Judg. 19: 15; 2 Sam. 21: 12; Neh. 
8: 16; Dan. 9: 25), it is better to suppose that the assem- 
| bly was called in a square, probably near the temple-area. 
| Compare Ezra 10: 9, where a “aquare of the temple” is 
| spoken of; that is, one adjacent to the temple. 
| Verse 5.—Sanctify yourselves and sanctify the house of 
Jehovah : that is, as the connection shows, free yourselves 
from ceremonial defilement, a frequent use of the word 
“sanctify.” The Levites had been long absent from the 
service of the temple, and had doubtless neglected the laws 
relating to personal ceremonial purity ; ceremonial defile- 
ment might be contracted in various ways in ordinary life; 
comp. Num. 5: 2; 19: 11,14, 22. The house was to be 
sanctified by removing from it the /ilthiness; that is, all 
defiling things, whether idolatrous images and vessels, or 
any physically unclean thing It is not unlikely that the 
idol-priests in the time of Ahaz, as they had free access to 
the interior of the temple, had there left traces of their wor- 
ship; and during the years in which it had been closed, 
much dirt would have accumulated in the rooms. On the 
expression, the God of your fathers, see note on chapter 14: 4 


Verse 6.—The king goes on to trace this unhappy condition 
of affairs to the sins of the preceding generation or generations 
The general term, our fathers, is here seemingly used specifi- 
cally of Ahazandhisidolatrouscontemporaries Theonly other 
case of similar neglect of the temple being in the reign of 
Athaliah, who would hardly be here included. The expres- 
sions, acted wnfaithfully, did what was evil, and forsook him, 
give different shades of the same general idea, ungodliness, 
idolatry. The particular allegation is that they turned their 
face from the habitation of Jehovah—that is, the temple, 
regarded as Jehovah's special dwelling-place on earth, where 
he was to be worshiped and invoked. The fuller spiritual 
view is set forth in1 Kings 8: 27; and turned their back 
{on it] in contempt, preferring the temples and service of 
idols. 
Verse 7.—They shut the doors of the porch. The doors 
leading into the porch (1 Kings 6: 3) which ran along the 
front of the builiing, or those leading from the porch into 
the holy place. In chapter 28: 24 the porch is not 
mentioned, and wedo not know certainly whether it had 
doors; but as nothing is said of them in 1 Kings 5 and 6, 
and 2 Chron. 3 and 4, itis more likely that it had none. 
To put out the lamps was to declare symbolically the extinc- 
tion of the service. Instead of the temple of Jehovah, Ahaz 
made other places of offaring in Jerusalem and the other 
cities of Judah. See chapter 28: 24, 25. 

Verse 8.— Terror: agitation of soul from fright (Deut. 28 : 25, 
in authorized version “removed;” Jer.15:4; Ezsk. 23: 46). 
— Desolation, wasting and ruininthe broadest sense (Deut. 
28: 37, English authorizad version, “ astonishment;” Jer. 
25:38; 29:18). The word might here be rendered “ aston- 
ishment”’ as in the English version, but not so well.— His- 
sing ; contempt on the part of enemies (Jer. 19: 8; 25: 9: 
51: 37). These terms are found, singly and combined, 
most frequently in the Books of Deuteronomy and Jere- 
miah, and belong particularly to the prophetic vocabulary. 
—As ye see with your eyes. See next verse. 


Verse 9.—The king points them to the existing condition 
of the nation. By our fathers and our sons, etc., he means 
the people of the preceding generation in general, not neces- 
sarily the relatives of the persons addressed. For the losses 
of Judah in slain and captives, see chapter 28: 5, 6, 7 (it is 
doubtful whether Maaseiah wag ason of Ahaz, since the latter 
is represented as not much over twenty years of age at this 
time, and coald hardly have ason fitfor military duty ; he was 
perhaps an uncle or cousin of Ahaz, possibly his brother), 
8, 17, 18. 


8 


observed not in this month, but in the second; this “ first 
month” was, then, the legal passover-month, Nisan or Abib, 
the first month of the ecclesiastical year, corresponding to 
parts of our March and April—-Opened the doors of the 
house of Jehovah: which Ahaz had closed (28: 24), and which, 
it appears from this, remained-closed till after his death 
and repaired them, literally strengthened them ; it is to be 
supposed that injury had happened to the building, either 


him). 
himself to a certain course of condact. 
Hos. 12: 1 (treaty); Job. 31: 1 (promise). 


Verse 10.—That Jehovah's fierce wrath may turn from 
them, the king will make a covenant with him (literally, to 
A covenant is any agreement whereby one pledges 
See Gen. 15: 8; 

Here the pledge 
is to serve Jehovah, God of Israel, and it is carried out (see 


through violence, or from the wear and tear of years of 


neglect. 


Verse 4.—He brought the priests and the Levites: collected 


them from the parts of Jerusalem and other cities in whic 
they lived.—Jn the eastsquare. The word rendered “ square 


means any broad, open place, sometimes a street; here it 
means an open place in the city, or in the temple-area or 
In 1 Kings 9: 36, an “inner court” of Solomon’ 


near it. 


temple is mentioned, and in Ezek. 10: 35, this and an 
“ outer court,” while in 2 Chron. 4: 9 we find a “ court of the 





remainder of this chapter, and the two next chapters) by 
removing idolatry and restoring the temple service. This 
restoration was right and good, though it was partial, as 
appears from the history of Josiah and the prophecies oi 
Jeremiah. But this was not the main thing, as Israel found 
to its sorrow (in the Exile); it was preparation of heart 
that their God desired, and the people were still very 
wicked. 


bh 


8| Verse 11—2y sons, or “my children,” address of affec- 


tionate authority (so the “my son” in the Book of Prov- 


ful of duty. Others render: “ Delay not,” which is alto 
involved in the idea of the word (delay is negligence). The 
rendering, “ Err not” is less appropraie here, though it, 
too, means, “ Yield not yourselves to unworthy ease.’’ 
The king appeals to them by the sacredness of their cffice : 
Jehovah hath chosen you 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Hezekiah began to reign. . . His mother's name was Abijah 

(v. 1). Oh, these mothers! How much they have to answer 

for! When thesons do well, the mothers deserve the credit— 

and commonly get it: theirs also are then the joy and the pride. 

When the sons do poorly, the mothers are held responsible ; 

and theirs are the sorrow and the shame. From the mothers 
of Moses and Samuel all along to the mothers of Jesus and 

Timothy, the good mothers of the Bible have justifiable 

prominence. And the wickedness of Jezebel and of Naamah, 

and of Athaliah, and of many another evil mother of the 

Bible record, rested as an accursed heritage on her children 
after her. From the Shunammite mother to the mother out 

of the coasts of Syrophenicia, the Bible mothers who turned 

to the Lord in their distress for their endangered children 

were heard and answered of the Lord. And from the 
mothers of Washington and the Wesleys down to the hum- 

blest Christian mother in any home to day, no mother who 
has improved her opportunities of serving and trusting the 
Lord in her sphere as a mother has failed of her reward. 
How great is a mother’s responsibility! How glorious are 
her privileges ! 

He did that which was right in the sight of the Lord (v. 2)5 
Not every man can bea king. Not every man can have 
power or fame or riches. Butevery man can do that which 
18 right in the sight of the Lord. That King Hezekiah did 
this is the best thing said in his favor. Can it be said of 
youorme? If not, why not? 


He, in the first year of his reign, in the first month, opened 
the doors of the house of the Lord (vy. 3). There is nothing 
like startingright. At the beginning of a Christian life is 
the time to begin courses of action which are to be desired 
as fixed habits. When a lad goes away to school, or enters 
on @ new occupation, or first shares a room with a fellow- 
lodger, is the best time for him to take his stand in God’s 
service, in Bible reading and private prayer and church- 
going, in pure speech and conduct, in honesty and godly 
living. Soin all spheres of life; if the first few days go 
by unimproved, it will be harder and harder to get fairly on 
to the mght track. A day neglected is many days lost. 
The first year, the first month, the first day, the first hour, 
is by all means the best time for beginning to do right. 


He brought in the priests and the Levites, and gathered them 
together (v.4) No one is so strong that he needs no help in 
carrying outhis plans of reform. The head of a nation or 
of a state must have the co-operation of many, if he would 
correct abuses and promote a better state of things in the 
administration of his government. A pastor must seek the 
aid of the leaders of his people in trying to raise the stand- 
ard of his church. A superintendent cannot carry his 
school to any higher point than that to which he can first 
bring his teachers. The head of a business establishment, 
who neglects to give wise counsel to those just below him, 
finds the lack of it in all the departments which they over- 
see. The true method of uplifting the masses is by uplift- 
ing the leaders of the masses. 


And said ... Sanctify now yourselves, and sanctify the 
house of the Lord . . . and carry forth the filthinese out of 
the holy place (v. 5). A reformation to be worth much 
must be thorough. Half-way work in this line is of little 
value, Again and again the kings of Judah, when they 
swept away all idol worship, left untouched the high places 
where Jevohah was sacrificed to irregularly, and because of 
their failure at completeness their people went quickly 
back to gross idolatry. So in all partial attempts at reform. 
The man who proposes to give up drinking or gambling 
or profanity, or dishonest courses, without surrendering 
himseli wholly to the Lord, is not likely to succeed even to 
the extent of his attempts. And it is with the house of the 
Lord as it is with persons, Unless it is wholly the Lord’s, it 
does little honor to him. Ifitis in use for religious pur- 
poses on Sunday, and for concerts and fairs and lectures 
and shows during the week; or if part of itis for a house 
of worship and part for shops of trade—it is at the best a 
much-abused sanctuary. ‘Carry forth the filthiness out 
of the holy place.” 


> 


Our fathers have trespassed, and done that which was evil, 
(v. 6). The command to honor our parents does not direct 
us to approve their sins or to follow their evil example. We 
ought to do right whether our fathers did so or not. If 
their religious beliefs were correct, we ought to have the 
same, and live up to them. If they held to errors in belief 








erbs). Be not now negligent, literally, at ease, quiet, forget- 


or practice, that is no reason why weshould. In fact, we 
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ought all of us todo better than our fathers ; for the best of 
them trespassed and failed in many things. 


Wherefore . . . the Lord. . . hath delivered them to trou- 
ble, to astonishment, and to hissing, as ye sec with your eyes 
(v. 8). It is easier to see than to foresee the results of sin- 
ning. If » young man won't foresee the results of an in- 
temperate or a licentious life, those who observe him will, 
sooner or later, see with their eyes the worst that he was 
warned of. Ifa business man won't foresee the reeults ofa 
dishonest course, others will see it, by and by, in his char- 
acter and reputation, The fature looks fair to most evil- 
doers at the beginning of their career. Itis apity that they 
do not more commonly consider at the start what trouble, 
what astonishment, what a hiseing, they are sure to be 
delivered to in thesight of those who watch them; if they 
goon in the path which now opens attractively before 
them. 
Now it is in mine heart to make a covenant with the Lord, 
. «+ that his fierce wrath may turn away from us (v.10). 
The wonder is that this purpose is not in every man’s heart. 
The Lord is supreme in the affairs of this world, as of the 
world tocome. All things work together for good to them 
who arein covenant with him. ll things work together 
against those who are at variance with him, and who delib- 
erately go counter to his plans. The Lord is ready to enter 
into covenant with all who seck oneness with him, through 
his appointed way. Yet here are menand women on every side 
who find themselves in suffering and sorrow because of sin, 
who will not turn to the Lord and give themselves up to 
him, even while they know that to do this is to secure to 
themselves salvation and rest of soul for now and forever. 


My sons,...the Lord hath chosen you to stand before 
him, to serve him (v.11). The Lord does not need our ser- 
vice, He is neither helped nor honored by the best work 
of the best of men, except so far as he consents to receive 
their homage and to make use of their labors. It is a high 
privilege to do anything for the Lord. There is no honor 
which any of us can receive on earth, to be compared with 
the honor and the privilege of standing as the representatives 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, to proclaim his gospel, to 
press his offers of salvation on the lost, to instruct and 
train his young disciples, and to minister in his name to 
those whom he loves and would have us to care for. Let 
none of us, then, when we are most active in Christian work, 
take credit to ourselves for helping the Lord; but let us 
rejoice that he has chosen us to stand before him, to serve 
him ; and let us be grateful for our privileges as his honored 
representatives. 





THE GODLY SON OF AN UNGODLY 
FATHER. 


BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, D, D. 


One human life illustrates the whole government of God. 
We live under such overshadowings of God's purposes that 
at every turn we come upon something which shows forth 
principles which are eternal. Truth is indeed stranger than 
fiction. Romance cannot equal the grandeur which every 
human life, if read aright, discloses. Hence it is that the 
Bible is made up so largely of fragments of biography. 

1. Studying the life and reign of Hezekiah, we discover, 
among other things, that Ae is an illustration of the sover- 
eignty of God in conversion. He was one of the model 
princesof Judah. Yet, early in his life, his conversion 
was one of the most improbable of events. He was the son 
of one of the most impious monarchs that ever sat on 
the throne of Israel. Bad blood was in his veins. His 
youth was cursed by a most polluted parental example. 
The abominations of Oriental idolatry were the atmosphere 
of his childhood. Not in the retirement of a private home, 
surrounded by better homes, did he live, but among the 
splendid corruptions of a court which set the current of pop- 
ular opinion and defiled the whole kingdom. No other spot 
on earth is so fatal to youthful innocence as a corrupt court. 
Yet there this heir to the throne was born and bred; paren- 
tal and royal example combined to make him a bad man 
and a worse king. 

It is the mysterious lot of many other men to be born and 
educated under circumstances which render their conversion 
to God intrinsically improbable. They seem born to vice. 
They are trained to immorality. Childish and even infan- 
tile lips are taught to profane God’s name. This is not 
always the lot of the poor and the ignorant only. It was 
the favorite pastime of one of the statesmen of the first 
period of our Republic to teach his beautiful little mother- 
less daughter at four years of age to prattle the oaths with 
which his own conversation was polluted. It is one of the 
unsolved mysteries of God’s government that such enormi- 
ties are permitted. Humming-birds seem to have a more 
blessed existence than the children of such impious fathers 
and mothers. 

Yet God often enters such homes with his saving grace. 
He speaks the word: “Thou art mine,” and a child of 


immortality issaved. Christ is swift to take such a little 
one in his arms and bless it ; and it becomes an heir ofglory. 
It is like God todo sovereign things. Therefore it is lke 
Godto do things which to human view seem to border on 
the impossible. 

2. The conversion of Hezekiah therefore should give eneour- 
agement to the children of unchristian parents. So much is 
often said, and justly, of the covenant of God with Christian 
parents, that sometimes in the contrast a cloud seems to 
reat over the destiny of those who do not share that bless- 
ing. Said one child of vice: “My father was a drunkard, 
and my grandfather was a drunkard before him; I shal] be 
a drunkard too ; we belong toa race of drunkards; I may 
as wellaccept my lot first as last. It is my fate.” Said 
another, a man of high culture, but notorious for his ungov- 
erned passions : “‘ My father was just so; his boys are allso; 
we can't live in peace together; we never did; we are all 
possessed of the devil; I can’t help it.” 

Not so does God reason. “ All souls are mine,” he 
declares. ‘“‘ The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father” 
ishislaw. “If he beget a son that seeth all his father’s 
sins and doeth not such like, he shall not die for the iniquity 
of his father ; he shall surely live. Thesoul that sinneth, it 
shall die.” The principle of individual responsibility is 
most sacredly built into the foundations of God's govern- 
ment. He never swerves from it the breadth of a hair. In 
this respect, every man, woman, and child on the globe 
stands alone before God, as if no other man, woman, child 
had stood before them. Each one of us stands alone; 
alone here, alone at the judgment, alone forever. Each sins 
alone, is judged alone, is saved or lost alone. The solitude 
in which every man dies is an emblem of the individuality 
of his being forever. 

It is also the way of God to save men when to human view 
their salvation is incredible. He delights in miracles of 
grace. The early disciples could not believe that Saul of 
Tarsus was converted. It is not recorded that they had ever 
prayed for his conversion. That was the quickest way of 
putting an end to his persecution of them; but it does not 
appear that they ever thought of it. But God was before- 
hand with them. Saul, before they knew it, was praying 
for them. God loves such paradoxes of grace. Unwritten 
biography is full of them. 

True, it is a great blessing to have been born in the line 
ofa godly ancestry. But it is a greater blessing to have 
been born at all under the grace of God, ina Christian 
land, amidst Sabbaths, Bibles, churches, and under the 
gracious providences of God. Some of the best of men have 
been illustrations of divine grace tothe worst. What of 
heathen converts to Christianity? Heaven is already 
becoming populous with the children of idolaters, liars, 
drunkards, thieves, adulterers, murderers. Go back far 
enough in the ancestral line of any of us, and we come toa 
generation of cannibals. What but the love of God first 
took off that ancestral curse ? 

3. The upright character of Hezekiah illustrates also that 
the conversion of men ts often assisted by their natural recoil 
from extreme wickedness. The young monarch must have 
come to the throne in a state of disgust with his father's 
crimes. He must have felt the dishonor of them to the 
royalname. He must have seen the wretched condition of 
the kingdom on account of them. His subsequent life shows 
that as a young man he must have been thoughtful, and of 
tender conscience. He was just the man to blush for his 
father's disgrace, and to recoil with a young man’s pride 
from his country’s shame. This class of influences, under 
the grace of God, may have been the means of his salva- 
tion. It is noticeable that his reform was begun instantly 
on his accession to the kingdom. He lost no time. He was 
evidently prepared for his work by previous thought and 
resolution. 

This is one of the benevolent devices of God for the defeat 
otsin. Sin is often so used as to defeat itself One of the 
reasons why it is permitted to run its course and come to a 
head, is that men may see it in its hideous maturity. Only 
thus can we know it asit is. The delay of God in its pun- 
ishment may be often due to this law. And it often works 
to the salvation of souls. 

Even irreligious men are shocked by wickedness which 
exceeds their own. A young man’s first knowledge of the 
world, when he goes out from the innocence of his child- 
hood’s home, often produces a recoil from the world’s 
depravity. He did not know before that sin was so vile a 
thing. He starts back from it, and begins to teel his need 
of prayer. Not long ago, a young man who had just entered 
college wrote home to his father, saying: ‘I did not know 
how wicked young men could be till I came here. I shall 
not get through without a wreck unless I commit myself as 
a follower of Christ.” From that time he consecrated his 
life toGod. God used the very enormities of sin to save 
him from sin. 

So the child of vicious parents is often saved from vice by 
his early knowledge of vice. Many a drunkard’s child has 
never tasted a drop of intoxicating drink. The Holy Spirit 





is ingenious in devising ways of alluring men to heaven, 





He draws men in backward in their recoil from hell. He ° 
uses sin to defeat sin. When a prairie is on fire, and the 
traveler is in danger of being surrounded and suffocated by 
the roaring flame, he has a way of fighting fire with fire. 
So the Spirit of God sets guilt against guilt. Temptation is 
checkmated by the very ghastliness of the crime which it 
proposes, 

The young should cherish then, as for dear life, their first 
revolt of conscience from abounding sin. The sensitive- 
ness of a soul not yet inured to vice is the guard which God 
has given for its protection. The backward spring from 
mature depravity is a token of moral health. It may be the 
prelude to the soul's conversion. 

Charles IX. of France, in his youth, had humane and 
tender sensibilities. The fiend who tempted him was the 
mother who had nursed him. When she first proposed to 
him the massacre of the Huguenots, heshrunk from it with 
horror: “No, no, madam, they are my loving subjects.” 
Then was the critical hour of his life. Had he cherished 
that natural sensitiveness to bloodshed, St. Bartholomew's 
Eve would never have disgraced the history of his kingdom, 
and he himself would have escaped the fearful remorse 
which crazed him onhis death-bed. To his physician he 
said in his last hours: “ Asleep or awake, I see the-man- 
gled forms of the Huguenots passing beforeme. They drip 
with blood. They make hideous faces at me. They point 
to their open wounds and mock me. Oh that I had spared 
at least the little infants at the breast!” Then he broke out 
in agonizing cries and screams, bloody sweat oozed from the 
pores of his skin. He was one of the very few cases in his- 
tory which confirm the possibility of the phenomenon which 
attended our Lord’s anguish in Gethsemane. That was the 
fruit of resisting, years before, the recoil of his youthful 
conscience from the extreme of guilt. 

Our English word “ remorse” comes from a Latin word 
which means “to bite back.” Tender sensibilities tram- 
pled on in our youth grow rabid, like canine madness, and 
“bite back” upon the offender with a malignant venom 
which has no remedy. 

4 The narrative before us illustrates the fact that when 
God converts men from amidst surroundings of great depravity, 
he often has some great and signal service for them to do for 
him. Such was the case with King Hezekiah. God sum- 
moned him to the reformation of a kingdom. He trained 
him for it by permitting him to see the guilt and the ruin of 
his father’s reign. When the critical time came, he lifted 
him out of the slough of iniquity, aud made him one of the 
signal examples of a godly prince, whose name should give 
lustre to the Jewish throne forever after. 

Thus God often works in humbler life. One of the most 
successful clergymen in the history of the New England 
pulpit was the son of a drunkard anda thief. His youth 
was spent in extreme poverty and disgrace. The family 
name was a by-word. When he resolved tc work his way 
to college and to the pulpit, his father overwhelmed him 
with parental curses. In that man’s boyhood, his ruin for 
this world and the next seemed to human view wellnigh 
certain. ‘ Like father, like son,” said his neighbors. But 
God had other plans for the unfortunate youth. That 
masterly pulpit was preparing for him, and he pre- 
paring for it. The earthiy father’s curses and the heavenly 
Father’s blessing were pitted against each other. God 
brought him safely through those fires of Moloch. He 
called him to stand in a place more honorable than the 
courts of kings. He became greatly successful in re- 
vivals of religion. Before his death, more than twelve 
hundred persons were known to him who attributed their 
conversion to his ministry. 

God knows where to find his chosen ones. He sees them 
from afar. They may be born in dens of vice, and nur- 
tured in almshouses and attics and cellars. But He who 
was born in a manger has his eye upon them; and he 
brings their feet out into a large place. They stand at 
last before kings. Their usefulness in the end is proportioned 
tothe lowliness and the peril of their beginning. A popu- 
lar writer of our own day says that it takes three genera- 
tions to create a gentleman. It takes not haif of one to 
create a king who shall reign with Christ a thousand years, 

5. The work of King Hezekiah illustrates the moral 
power of one man in effecting agreat work to which God has 
called him. From the narrative in the lesson it appears 
that the reformation of the kingdom was at first the idea of 
Hezekiah alone. “It is in my heart,” he says, “to make a 
covenant with the Lord.” Nobody seems to have put him 
up to it. No prophet came to warn or to stimulate him. The 
movement grew up silently in his own heart. God and he 
planned it alone. Probably he had been brooding over it and 
praying over it for years. Men do not spring into such 
honor ata bound. At last he was the soul of the reform. 
The idea was his; the measures were his; the execution 
was his. 

So it often is in other great works of God. Some one man 
heads it; puts his soul into it; gives his life to it; rouses 
other men and energizes them in it. There is almost no 
limit to the power of a live man called of God to a great 
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life's work. Other men fall back to the right and to the 
left, and let such aman go up the highway of the king, 
while they fall in at the rear and acknowledge his lead. 

In almost every group of Christian workers, some one 
such man is the confessed leader; not the man that seeks 
leadership, but the man whom leadership seeks. Not 
great men and kings alone are thus exalted. God calls 
them from lowly places rather. Not many noble are called. 
The lives of such men as William Carey and Harlan Page 
are immortal witnesses to what one man can do, if he is 
roused by great ideas, filled with a great faith, endowed 
with a great soul, inspired by a great hope, and sets himself 
to work at God's bidding and in God's way. The secret 
leading of such men by the teachings of the Holy Spirit is 
akin to inspiration. They never lie in their proposals and 
never fail in their achievements. 

The work of King Hezekiah illustrates also the suddenness 
with which God often achieves by the hand of such men great 
changes in the progress of his kingdom. Following the story 
of this ancient reformation we learn at the end of the nar- 
rative that “ Hezekiah rejoiced, and all the people, that 
God had prepared the people; for the thing was done sud- 
denly.” It was an instance of a very rapid work of grace. 
Although the king had originated the movement, and set 
others to work out theidea over which he had long brooded, 
he found things ready to his hand. God had “ prepared 
the people for it.” They had been reading God's providence 
as well ashe. Secret currents of feeling were swelling in 
their hearts. All that they needed was a leader. When, 
therefore, the leader appeared in the person of their youthful 
prince, events moved quickly. Results ripened fast. Before 
they had time to dally over it, the thing was done. The 
kingdom was righted, and brought once more into line in 
the service of the living God. 

This is another of the common laws of God’s working. 
He prepares different agencies in different channels secretly. 
Each is quietly fitted to another by unseen strategy. The 
leader is fashioned for the people, and the people trained 
for the leader. Unknown to each other, men are set to 
thinking of the same thing. The same fire is kindled in 
many hearts. The same resolves are created; the same 
hopes cherished. Perhaps no man knows the heart of his 
neighbor in the thing. Each man may think he is alone in 
it. Bat by and by the time comes when things are ripe 
for a disclosure of God's plans. The leader appears, and 
unexpectedly finds that he has a large following. The peo- 
ple rise, and suddenly find that they have a born leader. 
Organization is easy. Everybody seems to have a mind 
for the work. The result isa great and sudden growth of 
Christ’s kingdom. Revivals of religion have illustrated this 
law over and over again. The history of Christian missions 
is full of it. The abolition of American slavery illustrated it. 
How we used to talk and pray on that subject twenty 
years ago! We thought it one of the far distant events in 
our coming history. Centuries hence, in some golden age, we 
dreamed that some happy generation of our successors would 
arise who would devise some way of putting an end to the 
atrocious system. Nobody conceived it possible that the end 
was so near, and would come so suddenly. But God was 
fitting events to events, and men to men. Had our spiritual 
senses been more alert, we should have heard: the chariot- 
wheels andthe tramping of steeds. At last, when he was 
ready, the endcamein the twinkling of an eye. Such phe- 
nomena suggest the possibility that the conversion of the 
world may be nearer than we think. Who knows? It 
would not be stranger than some things which God has done, 
if men now living should see this world consecrated to 
Jesus Christ. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


It will not be best for the primary teacher who would 
hold up good King Hezekiah as an example to be confined 
to the selected verses of this and the following lesson. The 
biographies of the Old Testament are valuable and charming 
portraits to place in the youngest memories ; therefore there 
two lessons should preent graphic pictures of Hezekiab, 
firet as the pious king and what he did; second, the godly 
soldier, and how he prayed. The key-note of his life may 
be given in the golden text, but tell the meaning of the 
who'e verse, and not only the part to be recited. Review 
upon Ahaz, asking questions upon his character and work, 
for children readily perceive contrasts. 

What kings have we learned about who had prosperity ? 
Who repaired the temple? That was one hundred and 
thirty years before Hezekiah began to reign. What kind 
of reign was Ahas’s? Hezekiah, Ahaz’s son, began to be 
king when he was twenty-five years old. His name means 
“strength of the Lord.” What kind of reign was his? 
The secret is given ina few words, “he did right in the 
sight of the Lord.” Dowe hear of one right thing that 
Ahaz did? Not one, but his son was very different. His 
story is given in our golden text; have it repeated. 

Did he only begin to do right? Sonie children love to 





begin, but they get tired and do not keep on; not so with 
Hezekiah, he did it with all his heart. .Would you like to 
know the work he began? The verse tells us it was ‘ work 
in the service of God, in the law and im the command- 
ments, to seek his God.” Would you like to hear the story 
of what he did, and how he did it? 

He did not wait and think of what he would do after 
a while; just as soon as he was king he went to work for 
God ; perhaps he had been thinking of it while his wicked 
father lived. It must have been his mother who taught 
him to do right when he was a little boy; for she was the 
daughter of a prophet who knew much about God, and 
taught others how to serve him. 

He meant to undo some of his father’s wicked work. He 
sent for the priests and Levites, and had them all come and 
meet him in the open court before the eastern gate of the 
temple. (You can make a rapid sketch on the board, a 
square, and a few straight lines,an outline of the temple 
and the porches, and so make it seem a real place where 
they met.) There the king talked to them, and the very 
words he said are our lesson to-day. First of all he named 
the sins of their fathers. 

Then the king told of the sorrow so much sin had made. 
the wrath of God upon Judah; for he said: “ Our fathers 
have fallen by the sword, and our daughters and wives are 
captives.” Whom had Hezekiah determined to seek? He 
said: “ It is in mine heart to make a covenant with the Lord 
God of Israel, that his fierce wrath may turn away from us.” 
It was not only in his heart to make the covenant but to 
keep it. He called the priests, his sons, and told them God 
had chosen them to stand before him and serve him. 

What did the priests do? Just what the king told them, 
they opened the temple, cleared out all the dust and rub- 
bish, cleaned it and all the vessels, and made it fit for the 
service of God. Then the king told them to offer sin-offer- 
ings on the altars for the sins of all the people, so the priests 
killed the goats and lambs, and sprinkled the blood upon 
the altar. He told them to offer up burnt-offerings; and 
while the offerings burned on the altar, the Levites were 
there with cymbals and harps and trumpets. The people 
were there too; the king and all the company bowed their 
heads and worshiped, and the Levites sang praises in the 
psalms ‘of Dav d. 

What else did the people do? The king told all who had 
willing hearts to bring in thank-offerings to offer up. So 
many thousand oxen and sheep and lambs were brought 
that there were not enough priests to prepare them; for al] 
the people rejoiced to have their temple and happy service 
oncemore. Was it only for the people in Jerusalem? The 
king sent postmen, or messengers, with letters all through 
the couniry, to all the towns and cities and villages, and 
asked everybody to come and keep a Paesover feast. How 
often did God say that feast should be kept? They bad not 
kept one for many, many years—nobody living then had 
ever kept one; but the king knew, and so did the priests, 
what Moses had taught them about it. 

Question to see if the Passover is understood; if not, 
explain. The people, many of them obeyed the king ; they 
came to Jerusalem, and kept the Passover feast so joyfully 
for seven days that they determined to keep it seven days 
more; so there was a happy feast of fourteen days, and the 
people rejoiced and sang with gladness, and their prayers 
“ went up to God even in his holy dwelling-place.” 

What else did Hezekiah do? What became of the idols 
King Ahaz had set up? Do you think his son would let 
them stand? He destroyed them all, removed the high 
places, broke the images, laid low the strange altars, and 
cut down the groves where were the images of Baal. 

He found something else, too, that the people had been 
worshiping. Do you remember when the Israelites were so 
long in the wilderners, and poisonous, fiery serpents bit so 
many of the people? What did God tell Moses to do that the 
people bitten might look andlive? They had kept always 
that very same serpent of brass that Moses set up in the 
wilderness, and the people had burned incense before it 
Hezekiah broke it in pieces, and called it only a piece of 
brass, and taught the people to worship God only. 

How does our golden text say Hezekiah did all his work 
for God? Is it enough to try and give God half your heart 
and your thoughts, and keep the rest for yourself? Is it 
enough to love and think of him on Sunday and forget him 
all the week? Is it enough to seem to do right, and yet be 
wishing all the time you could do as you please? Can your 
father or mother read your thoughts? In whose right must 
they be right? With what kind of heart did Jehorhaphat 
tell the judges they must “do, in the fear of the Lord?” 
What king and all his people renewed the covenant with 
God to seek him with all their heart? That is the way 
Jesus taught us to love God. Does your mother want any 
half-way love from you,—to love her while you see her, and 

forget her and ner words if you go out of her sight? 

Can you say the words Jesus said when he told how “thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God”? What was the golden text 
Asa gave when he said to his people, “ Bestrong, and let 
not your hands be weak.” What did he say about your 











work? Was Hezekiah rewarded? What are the two last 
words of our golden text to-day? 

Would you like to hear how Hezekiah prospered? There 
had been no euch reign for hundreds of years, not since 
David's time ; he did right according to the ways of David, 
and he had David's prosperity. They were years of peace 
and plenty; he had riches and honors, treasure-houses to 
hold his silver and gold and precious stones; he laid gold 
on the doors of the temple, and made golden shields, such 
as King Solomon made, those that were stolen from proud 
Rehoboam. He had storehouses for his corn and his grain; 
his fields waved with golden harvests ; his stalls were rich in 
cattle; his cities were rich and strong, for ‘God had given 
him much.” Do all riches come from him? He blessed 
Hezekiah, because all he did was good and right and true 
before him. What can children learn from this lesson? 
Solomon says: ‘“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” Jesus says: ‘Seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


The statement that Hezekiah opened the doors, of the 
house of the Lord and repaired them” suggests eome singn- 
lar matters relative to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. This church is really owned by three different 
bodies of Christians, the Latins, Greeks, and Armenians, 
each having its spots of exclusive possession, and certain 
tolerably well defined rights in the other portions. But 
the doors of this sanctuary are theoretically shut, except on 
special occasions ; the key being in the hands of the Mus- 
lims. The bishops of other Christian bodies than the three 
mentioned have no right to enter at all in a festive proces- 
sion. The right so to enter, and (in theory) even to have 
the church opened, belongs only to the three privileged con- 
fessions. Theoretically, aleo, any one who wishes to haye 
the church opened must obtain the consent of the three 
bodies. They, however, as above said, cannot open the 
church themselves; they must apply tothe Turkish guard, 
who are always at or within the door. 

The opening must, of course, be paid for; and the price 
varies according to the kind or manner of opening desired. 
Three kinds of opening are known and defined. The least 
important, which is commonly known by the name scala, 
lasts only half an hour; only a small door, in the great door, 
is opened, and that only wide enough to barely let one per- 
son of ordinary dimensions slip through. This kind of 
opening is only used by those who frequent the church, and 
by those who stand in especial favor with the guard at the 
door. This opening is called scala because the ladder 
(scala) needed to undo the fastenings of the great door 
remains in its place, undisturbed and unused at this kind of 
opening. This opening costs only a few piastres—a piastre 
being a little more than four cents. 

At the common opening, only the same small door is 
opened, but this time it is opened wide. It occurs on the 
evening before Sundays and feast days; and is also pro- 
cured by the Latins in the forenoon of Sundays and feast 
days, and regularly lasts four hours. It costs a few francs 
and some cups of coffee. This kind of opening, once made, 
is free to all comers, from whom the guards have no right to 
demand backshish. At other times there is no definite time 
for the opening, and the visitor will often find the door 
locked for days together, especially in summer. In winter, 
however, and at times when pilgrims are numerous, this 
opening generally takes place twice a day, morning and 
evening. But generally speaking, the visitor can always 
getin with the help of alittle backshish. 

The great opening takes places on the greater feast days; 
and then the great doors are thrown wide open, and remain 
sofor at least halfa day. On these occasions the guards at 
the door put on their holiday costume, and endeavor by 
extra politeness and multiplied salaams to persuade the pa‘s- 
ers in and out—especially the high dignitaries—to increase 
their backshish. On these occasions, also, all sorts of things 
are carried in for the needs of the pilgrims and the fre- 
quenters of the church. When the church isshnt, however, 
there is a large open place in the door through which persons 
now and then slip, and evade the backshish. 

It is worth mentioning here that the right to the inade 
of the charch involves also the right to sweep; and this 
duty is generally performed for the whole church by the 
three privileged confessions alternately. After a great influx 
of pilgrims the sweeping is no light service, especially at 
Easter time, when the arches of the church have been 
crowded with pilgrims who have remained for days and 
even weeks at their post in order not to miss the holy fire, 
the Saturday before Easter. The writer was in the church 
a short time during one of these sweepings and scrubbings. 
The filth and stench were equal to those of any sty, and to 

have missed one’s footing and fallen on the slippery pave- 
ment would have smeared him with black filth. 

The church is in general in chronic lack of repair in cer- 








tain portions. Thisis not from lack of either willingness 
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or fands, but because of the delicate questions of right 
involved in the repairs. For the Greeks to drive a nail 
into the door would be taken by the other sects as an 
endeavor to claim its ownership. In August, 1872, the 
birthday of the Emperor of Austria was celebrated in the 
church, and the Greeks desired toso use a nail or two to repair 
the door. They obtained the mediation ofthe French con- 
sul, and the needed permission was obtained. Each sect 
hinders, where possible, the others from repairing the por- 
tions they havea right to, and thus the building suffers. 
The Emperor Napoleon III. did succeed in building a new 
dome over the rotunda of the holy sepulchre, but the 
fagade over the principal entrance is in a condition 
not far from dilapidation. The bell tower remains with a 
low and unfinished look for another reason: the Turks will 
not allow it toovertop the minarets of a mosque near by. 

The theory of the Latins is that the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is properly the cathedral church of their patri- 
arch of Jerusalem; and they remain in patient and confi- 
dent hope that some day some good Hezekiah—man or 
government—will come and open the doors of the house of 
the Lord and repair them. 

“ Turned their backs,” in verse 6, may have even ada 
litera) meaning, as will be seen by looking at Ezekiel 8: 
16; though this passage refers to a later time than Heze- 
kiah’s, Still, the abominations introduced by Ahaz could 
not have differed much. Being on the east side of the tem- 
ple, and worshiping with their heads bowed down towards 
the sun in the east, their backs would be turned towards 
the altar. ‘ They put the branch to the nose” (Ezek. 8: 17) 
marks one of the well-known ceremonies of a certain kind 
of Persian worship. This short picture in Ezekiel gives 
hints of peculiarities of idol worship of different sorts, gath- 
ered from all the land, from the Mediterranean coast to 
Persia 

In Hezekiah’s time the captivity of Israel was effected, 
and the land of Israel was filled with a mongrel population 
(and worship), asrelated in 2 Kings, chapter 17—the parents 
of the later Samaritans. The Assyrian inscriptions have 
thrown a flood of light on this passage, as well as that in 
Ezekiel above cited. How, further, Hezekiah could say, 
“our fathers bave fallen by the sword, and our sons and our 
danghters and our wives are in captivity,” and the Lord 
“hath delivered" Judah and Israel * to astonishment and to 
hissing,” can be well seen also in the Assyrian records, 
Though those of Tiglath-pilerer are scanty and broken, the 
expeditions against Syria are full, as also those against 
Moab and Ammon and Southern Palestine later, in Heze- 
kiah's time. 





BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J, B. ATCHINSON. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY THE REV. W. W. NEWTON. 


The Lord hath chosen | 
Stand before 
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Promptines or Hotiness.—When a plant or a flower is 
planted in the ground, it depends upon two sources of 
strength for its life. One of these sources is found in the 
soil, in the solar force which has been deposited there ages 
ago; the other of these sources is found in the daily sun- 
light rayed forth from the sun in the heavens. The roots 
push downward and the stalk raises itself upward, and 
without the lower underground life there can be no upper 
life. And every righteous act must have these same two 
sources of life and growth; there must be root-like prompt- 
ings, motives stretching down for nourishment, as well as 
the leaves and stalk of the surface eye looking up to God for 
light and truth. Hunger is the prompting of the body for 
food Hunger implies food just as food implies hunger. 
And the soul has its spiritual hunger. “ Blessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled.” Nature never deceives us 
in our instincts. Birds fly to the south at the approach of 
winter. The bull-calf butts with smooth and unarmed 


justas a certain plan was about to be adopted, a person who 


brow. By and by the winter comes when the birds have 
flown; by and by the horns appear, and the little calf 
becomes the lordly bull. Thus we hunger for God and for 
immortality now. By and by faith will give place to sight. 
Purity.—*Why do you come to church, then?” said a 
minister to a gentleman who had just been telling him that 
he lived in sin, and believed nothing. ‘Oh!’ replied the 
man of the world, “simply because I get so tired of myself 
and of my sins.” “And when he came to himself he said, 
How many hired servants of my father have bread enough 
and to spare, and I perish with hunger.” 

DemanpinG Puriry.—Some time ago, ata town-meeting in 
New England, the citizens were inquiring of some engi- 
neers how they could supply the town with water from a 
neighboring river. Many plans were suggested, and at last, 


was opposed to it suggested that the arsenic from a factory 
on the banks of the river would render the drinking-water 
impure and unhealthy. No amount of argument after this 
could do away with the impression that the water was 
tainted The promptings of the citizens for pure water 
demanded that it should be above suspicion. 

OCoxressina Sin.— What is the matter with the pump? 
The water tastes very badly,” said a party of visitors ata 
house in the country. “Nonsense,” was the reply, “the 
water is allright. That taste is iron; it is a delightful chaly- 
beate.” And the matter was hushed fora while. But the 
bad taste grew worse and worse, until it was necessary to go 
down into the well, when the cause of the trouble was found 
in some dead and decaying animal remains. Finding out 
the cause of the bad taste in the well and removing it, is 
like discovering sin in the soul, and confessing it, and put- 
ting it away forever. 

It is said that the elephant, when he stoops down to drink 
at the river’s brink, always muddies the water before drink- 
ing, by putting his huge foot in it so as to prevent himeelf 
from seeing his own body reflected in the smooth, mirror- 
like surface. We do not like to see ourselves as we are, 
“Whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty (as intoa 
mirror), and continueth therein, he being not a forgetful 
hearer, but a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed in 
his deed.” r 
SuRRENDERING SELF.—'‘How do you know that you area 
Christian?’ asked an army chaplain of a poor fellow who 
had been brought into the hospital, and who was getting 
better slowly after a long and dangerous illness. “Why,” 
replied the boy, “just in the same way in which I knew 
that the war was over at Appomatox. I’ve surrendered 
unconditionally.” It makes a great difference whether we 
believe a thing merely as an abstract fact or as a personal 
fact. Geometry 1s abstract reasoning, but when Plato wrote 
over his door: “Let no one enter here who knows not 
geometry,” that knowledge did not affect the moral character 
of his followers ‘That is a fire-bell,” remarked a gentleman 
to some friends who were dining together. ‘‘ Somebody’s 
house is burning down.” This was abstractly true. Pres- 
sently a messenger came running in breathless, and saying, 
“Mr. A, your house ison fire” This was a different mat- 
ter ; it was personal truth. Thomas said at last, when he 
believed, ‘ My Lord and my God.” Just as some heavy door 
swings upon its hinges, and is of use only as it opens and 
shuts upon its own socket, so truth is operative only as it 
swings back and forth upon our personal faith and conduct. 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 
BY WILLARD M. RICE, D.D. 


V. 2. Did that which was right. Hezekiah recognized 
that it was to be the business of his reign to bring the king- 
dom out of the utterly ruinous condition into which his pe 
less father, Abaz, had brought it by his idolatry, and to ele- 
vate the state again, both in respect to religion and morals, 
and also in political affairs — Kel. 


Hezekiah was one of the noblest princes who ever adorned 
David's throne, His reign of twenty-nine years offers an 
almost unmarred picture of persevering warfare against the 
most intricate and most difficult circumstances, and of glo- 
rious victory. He was very noble, n + unwarlike or want- 
ing in courage, yet by choice more devoted to the arts of 
peace —Ewald. 


V. 3. First month. As appears from chapter 30: 2, 3, 
the month Nisan, the first of the Jewish sacred year, not 
necessarily the first month of Hezekiah’s reign —awlinson. 


First actions are of considerable importance, and leave 
an abiding impression. Those who begin with God, begia 
at the right end of their work, and it will prosper accord- 
ingly.— Henry. 


Repaired them. A renovating process which is more 
exactly described in 2 Kings 18: 16, as an overlaying with 
gold plate— Lange 


V. 4, Eust street. In the eastern open space before the 
temple; not in the inner court.—Bertheau. 


Probably an open space before the eastern gate of the 
outer temple court is intended.— Rawlinson. 


V. 5. Sanctify now yourselves. Purify yourselves from 





in the preceding time of idolatry contracted many defile. 
ments.—Tausset and Brown 


Sanctify the house. The altar, made after the model of 
that Ahaz saw at Damascus, formed by far the worst filthi- 


ness from which they needed to be cleansed. — Scott. 


Filthiness.—This filthiness or uncleanness might consist, 
in part, of mere dust and dirt; in part, of idolatrous objects 
introduced by Ahaz before he finally shut up the temple — 
Rawlinson. 


V. 6. Our fathers. Ahaz and his contemporaries, for 
these only had been guilty of displeasing God in the ways 
mentioned in verses 6 and 7.—Feil. 


Turned away. This seems to signify that Ahaz brought 
in a way of worship directly contrary to the law of God, 
which commanded them to worship toward the ark, which 
was placed on the west. But he ordered that they should 
turn their backs on that, .. . and worship toward the east 
(like the sun and fire worshipers) where he had set his 
altar —Fatrick 


Turned their backs. Either metaphorically; they have 
wilfully and obstinately forsaken God, and his house 
and worship; that posture being a significance of con- 
tempt; or, literally and properly For Ahaz having 
removed the altar of God inio a by-place (2 Kings 16), and 
direciing his worship toward the east, after the manner o: 
the heathens, whom he designed to follow; and not to the 
west, as the Israelites did, by God's command, in which qnar- 
ter the ark was; he must needs consequently turn his back 
upon the altar and house, and ark of God.— Pool. 


V. 7. Shut up the doors of the porch. Thus of the whole 
temple, for only through the porch was there sccess to 
the holy and most holy place; comp. ch 28: 24, where also 
the new altar of burnt-offering, erected by Ahaz in the court, 
after the heathenish model, is mentioned,which the Chroni t, 
according to our passage (‘‘nor offered burnt-offering ”’), 
regarded by no means as a lawful place of worship —Lange. 


He complains. 1. That the hou:e of God had been deserted. 
Note, those that turn their b:cks upon God’s ordinances 
may truly be said to forsake God himself. 2. That theinsti- 
tuted worship of God there had been let fall; the lamys were 
not lighted, incense was not burnt. The like neglects are 
now, and no less culpable, if the word be not duly read and 
opened, for that was signified by the lighting of the lamp:; 
and if prayers and praises be not duly off-red up, for that 
was signified by the burning of incense.— Henry. 


V.8 Wherefore the wrath of the Lord. This pions king 
had the discernment to ascribe all the national calamities 
that had befallen the kingdom to the true cause, viz , apos- 
tasy from God. The country had been laid waste by succes- 
sive wars of invasion, and its resources drained: many fami- 
lies mourned members of their households still suffering the 
miseries of foreign captivity; all their former prosperity and 
glory had fied, and to what was this painful and humiliating 
state of affairs to be traced, but the manifest jndgment of 
God upon the kingdom for its sins —Fausset end Brown. 


Hissing ‘This expression is new, and has no parallel in 
the rest of Chronicles. In Jeremiah the phrase becomes 
common.— Ruwlinson. 


To such a depth of degradation had they sunk, that they 
had become objects of contempt to the surrounding people. 
So true is that “righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 18 a 
reproach to any peopie.’’— Mason 


V.9. Fathers have fallen by the sword The shameful 
defeats which Judah had sustained under Ahaz trom the 
Syrians, ee Philistines, and Edomites, and the 
oppression by the Syrian king (28: 5; 17-21) are referred 
to.— Keul. 

When we are under the rebukes of God, it is good for us 
to inquire whether we have not neglected God's ordinances, 
and whether that be not the controversy he has with us — 
Henry. 


V.10. To make a covenant. He foresiw there was imme- 
diate destruction impending upon the whole nation for their 
iniquities, unless they did heartily and speedily repent of 
them. Therefore this good king thought it necessary to 
make a thorough reformation, and engage the whole nation 
in a solemn covenant to worship God purely —Bishop 
Patrick. 


V.11, Be not now negligent or remiss in your duty. Let 
not this good work be retarded through your carelessness. 
“ Be not deceived’ —so the margin ‘They that by their 
negligence in the service of Ged think to meck God and put 
acheat upon him, do but deceive themselves and jut a 
damning cheat on their own souls. “Be not secure”—so 
some explain it—as if there were no has‘e to do it, or no 
danger in notdoingit. Mens negligence in religion is owing 
to their carnal security. They must be ashamed of the remiss- 
ness, and set about the work with diligence.—Henry 


HAPPY DODD; 


OR 
“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 





CHAPTER VI 

Long before Happy began her class in Sunday-school 
she had begun teaching, though with but one unconscious 
| scholar.—little Gay. To her she bad pr-ached the gospel 
with all the earnestness of youthful faith ; and Christ was 
as real a personage to little Gay as Happy herself, only 
that she did not see him; and many a sudden thrill the 
child had sent to her father’s heart by her constant allu- 
sions to the things of another world,—a world which 
seemed as familiar to her thought as that she lived in. 





all legal defilement. Hezekiah supposes that the priests had 


With an instinct of reverence Happy had taught her, by 
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much patient trial, to speak the name of the Lord dis- 
tinctly and slowly: and when her father or her mother 
would say “Gay is a good girl to-day,” she answered often : 

“T's glad. Jesus Christ likes to have Gay dood.” 

“ How do you know?” asked her mother, one day, half 
irritated by the child’s frequent reference to him whom 
she herself would not acknowledge as Master. 

“ Bibel says 80,” answered Gay, with serene satisfac- 
tion; for this was Happy’s answer to all her own baby 
questioning. 

A child may be taken to-day into the Lord’s arms and 
blessed, even as when he walked on earth; and Happy 
could not but hope he had spoken to her little darling, 
baby as she was, for she seemed daily to grow more lov- 
ing, more gentle, and more obedient. Her very delicate 
organization perhaps kept her from the ordinary tempta- 
tions of children; poor food, insufficient clothing, weak 
lungs,the result of neglected colds and careless exposure, 
all helped extinguish her animal spirits, and want of fresh 
air made her languid and dull. Happy did not know how 
delicate the child really was; and Mrs. Dodd saw her so 
little that her more experienced eye did not detect the 
rapid progress of this poor baby toward a better home. 
This very night that Happy found her waiting on the 
stairs, Gay was seized with a sudden fever: she woke 
several times in the night with sharp outcry, and Mrs. 
Dodd gave her some simple remedy she had, but without 
avail. By daybreak she was decidedly ill, and as her 
mother had not yet returned, having found her sister at 
the pic-nic, who had persuaded her to stay all night at her 
house, Mrs. Dodd woke the father and sent him for the 
doctor. 

Mr. Packard had been half drunk the night before, as he 
often was; but though he woke trembling and irritable, 
the shock sobered him, for if he had loved anything on 
earth beside himself that thing was little Gay. In half an 
hour he had brought Dr. Sands to the child’s bedside, and 
altogether unnerved, and unable to see her suffer, had 
driven over to Scranton to fetch her mother, in the doctor’s 
gig. It was a case of diphtheria, Dr. Sands said,—a disease 
that, like a coward, steals first and most fiercely upon the 
feeblest victims. Gay’s trouble was short, for she offered 
no resistance. Happy nursed her like a mother: she 
could not give her little darling even into Mrs. Dodd's 
hands. After some hours of evident suffering the child 
looked up into Happy’s face and smiled. 

“Q Doctor! she is better,” the girl cried out, witha 
look of vivid joy on her pale face. Tears stood in Mrs. 
Dodd’s eyes, and the doctor’s kind voice trembled a little 
as he said: -“ No, my dear; she is dying.” 

Happy recoiled as from some dreadful blow : then sudden 
courage possessed her, and.she bent over little Gay, and 
said softly that baby-prayer hallowed by so many childish 
lips for so many years, “ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
She said it clearly and slowly, and the child evidently 
heard, for she tried to lift her little hands to fold them, 
but she could not; but when Happy had finished she 
looked at her with a solemn brightness in her eyes. 

“Good-bye, little Gay,” said Happy; and in a hoarse 
whisper the child said : “ Dood-bye,” and was gone out of 
time forever. Mrs, Dodd’s voice broke the mortal silence, 
with “Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not ”’— 

She had no time to finish the text, for the door opened 
and Mrs. Packard rushed in. Weak, selfish, faulty, anda 
careless mother, yet she was a mother, and her child lay 
dead before her; and with the sudden passion of a weak, 
undisciplined nature in its first grief she raved and wept 
and stormed till Happy felt as if the heavenly calm 
of the dead baby was profaned. Her husband stood by 
the bedside, all unconsciousexcept of that tiny sleeper. 
He could not control his wife at any time; he did not try 
now. The doctor went out at once; he was in great haste, 
and had only waited for his gig, to go to the other end of 
the town to a dying patient. Mrs. Dodd did not say 
anything: she did not know what to say, in fact ; for with 
her quick capacity of sympathy she felt every throb of 
that mother’s wretched heart, and lived over again the 
dying of her three lost children. _But Happy could not 
bear it long; she stepped up to Mrs. Packard’s side and 
laid her hand tenderly on her hot forehead. 

Don’t, dear!” she said softly ; “ Jesus Christ has taken 
Gay home: she is all safe. Don’t cry, please!” 

Mrs. Packard pushed her hand off and looked up in her 
face with red and streaming eyes: “Don’t! Much you 
know about it, Happy Dodd! I don’t care who's got her 
when it ain’t me! You ain’t her mother! She's my 
baby! O Gay, Gay!” and here a wild burst of hys- 
terics swept over the poor feeble soul, and Mrs. Dodd drew 
Happy away into the living-room. 

“Sit down, Happy,” she said, “and drink this hot tea. 








Human nature won’t stand everything, and you haven’t 
eaten a bit since last night: it’s four o’clock now.” 

It was well for Happy that she had been taught obedi- 
ence so early that it had become an instinct, for she ate 
and drank mechanically, and then lay down and fell asleep 
from pure exhaustion, When she awoke Gay had been 
taken down stairs, and Mrs, Packard’s stormy grief had 
subsided into sullen gloom ; her husband was going about 
the house, doing what he could to make it orderly and 
decent, while she sat in a rocking-chair, rocking, and 
uttering heavy sighs, but silent and resentful. It was 
almost dark when Happy opened her eyes to see her 
mother sitting by the window, but the fading glitter of day 
across her cheek showed that it was wet with tears. 
Happy was on her feet in an instant. 

“ Mother dear!” 

Mrs. Dodd looked at her with the tenderest, saddest look 
she had ever shown to Happy. 

“T was thinking about my own three babies, Happy, 
and that poor woman down stairs”— It all came back to 
the girl now: in her sudden waking she had seen and felt 
her mother’s tears before she remembered little Gay. She 
laid her head on her mother’s knee and cried bitterly. 
Mrs. Dodd did not try to control that frank outflow of 
sorrow, for this was Happy’s first experience of death, and 
she was only a girl; tears were the natural and healthy 
expression of feeling; it is only the oft stricken who can 
receive a blow and make no outcry. 

Presently Happy looked up. ‘“O mother! why did God 
take the dear little thing away?” 

“T do not know, dear; God knows. I could tell you 
what I think about it, but that would only be my 
thoughts. Happy, if you live long enough, there will be a 
great many things happen to you and yours that you 
cannot understand; try to give up understanding them, 
and then you will have peace. God is infinite, and we are 
only his limited feeble creatures: to measure his ways by 
our thoughts is to try pouring the great sea into a tea-cup. 
‘Canst thou by searching find out God? canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection? It is as high as 
heaven: what canst thou do? deeper than hell: what 
canst thou know? The measure thereof is larger than the 
earth and broader than the sea, If he cut off and shut up, 
or gather together, then who can hinder him?’” 


There was an unusual solemnity in Mrs. Dodd's voice 
as she spoke, and her words fell deep into Happy’s soul : 
she never forgot them. Both were silent for a while, and 
then her mother said: ‘‘ Will you go down stairs with me 
now, Happy?” 

The girl knew what she meant; but in all her life she 
had never seen the face of death, and she naturally shrank 
back. But her mother did not put the subject away: she 
had her own reasons for wishing her girl to become 
acquainted with that dread presence first in so lovely a 
manifestation as that which lay below stairs; for while 
Happy slept, Mrs. Dodd had dressed the fair shape in its 
last attire, and laid it in the crib, where it seemed to her only 
sleeping. 

“There is nothing sad for you to see, Happy,” she said. 
“We must all face death some day, and why not now? 
Gay is asleep, only asleep forever, till time shall be no more.” 

But it was not the look of sleep to Happy, when she fol- 
lowed her mother into that shaded room, and looked at 
the waxen shape on its fresh pillow; the blue-veined lids 
were calm beyond any look of life, even its deepest slum- 
ber; the wan, tiny hands never wore that rigidclasp before; 
and the soft curls were still and shining above the baby 
forehead; no breath stirred those silken rings, or parted 
those pale lips; no pulse moved the fulds of the snowy 
night-dress, or throbbed in the small throat, No! it was 
death, death itself! beautiful, but dreadful in its beauty. 


‘Happy could not look long, it was not her Gay who lay 


there; she turned away with a shiver, and heard her 
mother whisper softly, “He is not here! He is risen!” 
and the words quickened her sinking heart, even as of old 
time they comforted the Marys at the sepulchre. Then 
they went into the kitchen where Mrs. Packard still sat, 
sullen and wretched, rocking to and fro. Her husband stood 
by the window looking out into the yard, grieved, awk- 
ward, unoccupied ; longing to have something to do or 
say, yet filled with a certain sense of impropriety if he 
should do or say anything. He looked round in a relieved 
way when Mrs. Dodd and Happy came in. “ Have achair,” 
he said, placing two out in the middle of the floor. Mrs. 
Dodd sat down, but Happy did instinctively the best 
thing,—she knelt down by the childless woman, put her 
head in her lap, and burst into tears. Mrs. Packard 
could not bear it; hot and slow her own tears gathered 
and fell. 

“Don’t! oh, don’t!” she said, hoarsely. “ Don’t you 
cry! it’s me that ought to cry forever; you've been real 


good to—to her; you told her things she oughter know, 
and I didn’t. If she’s reelly gone where you say, you 
showed her how, ’t wan’t me. My baby’s gone, and I 
shan’t never see her—oh dear, oh dear! 

“ Yes, you will!” whispered Happy; but she said no 
more. The great grief beside her sealed her lips. When 
Mrs. Packard stopped the man began, “That's so! Hap- 
pilony, you’ve been dreadful good to Gay, we shan’'t never 
forget it of ye; but she’s dead all the same, you know; 
dead an’ gone,” and with an air of bewildered pain he 
walked into the bed-room and shut the door, to be alone 
with his child. Mrs. Dodd beckoned Happy to come away; 
there was nothing to be said here and now. “They talk 
to the grief of those whom Thou hast wounded,” had been 
her own bitter experience ; she knew that nothing but love 
has a right to speak to grief, and here was only neighborly 
kindness, Christian desire to bear their burdens, honest 
pity. Their turn would come by and by. To-day it was 
best to leave that fair, pale shape, and the divine Spirit 
that speaks even from dead lips, to do their work of min- 
istry Two days after there was a simple funeral; all the 
relatives living out of town, and most of them far away, 
only Mrs. Packard’s sister came from Scranton, and a few 
neighbors stepped in. Mr. Payson prayed, and read the 
Bible verses appropriate to the hour, and at the grave 
made another prayer, and then they left little Gay’s earthly 
vesture in its earthly bed. 

Happy was deeply moved. It seemed more utter loss 
than ever to leave the sweet little face, the clinging arms, 
the golden head, alone and cold in the lonely graveyard ; 
and her mother read those natural thoughts with a mother’s 
keenness. “ Don't seek the living among the dead, Happy,” 
she said, as they turned away. “Look up. This is one 
thing you have done for the Master; one thing you could 
and did. You have brought a little child to him, and he 
has taken her in his arms and blessed her.” 

The words sounded to Happy like a consecration, and 
she thanked God and took courage. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1878. 











International, at Atlanta, Georgia................- April 17-19 
East Tennessee at Jonesboro_..........--.--_.._.- May 19, 20 
Illinois, state, 4 Decatur... .. 22. ..csannnncstne May 21-23 
Mispoeri, state, | th BeG eli tis cncncsmunnndninnineimusiscniats May 28-30 
New York, state, at Albany “a June 4-6 
Oe RR Oe rn eee eee ee ey ee June 4-6 
Iowa, state, at Cedar Falls... a June 11-13 
Nebraska, state, at Kearney............--........ June 12, 13 
Indiana, state, at Indianapolis__..__ ies June 25-27 
Kentucky, state, at Maysville__...---_-...-..--._._- July 9-11 
Vermont, state, at St. Johnsbury....------.-._.._.. Oct 9, 10 
RO OUI ON TN od ss ceeessasinennin tcntcinnanigna dl Oct 17-19 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton_...........-.......... Nov 12-14 





THE ATLANTA CONVENTION. 


Arrangements for the International Convention at 
Atlanta are progressing satisfactorily. The detailed pro- 
gramme is nearly ready for issue. Round-trip tickets—to 
Atlanta and return—will be sold from Philadelphia for 
$3275, good for thirty days, probably from April 10 to 
May 10. Delegates can have a choice of routes, selecting 
either the Richmond and Piedmont Air Line or the Vir- 
ginia Midland Railway. Round-trip tickets from New 
York to Atlanta will be sold for $4015; from Boston, for 
$45.15; and from St. Louis for $3495 The rates from 
Cincinnati and Chicago will be announced shortly. State 
secretaries, or delegates personally, will be furnished with 
all needed information concerning routes of travel and 
rates of fare by addressing Mr. W. G. Whidby, at Atlanta. 
He requests delegates to send him their names as rapidly 
as possible. Mr. Robert Grant, of McGregor, lowa, makes 
the sensible suggestion that delegates from the North and 
West gather at Chicago and go to Atlanta in company; 
and that a similar arrangement be adopted at other 
points. Those who think favorably of this proposition 
@an correspond on the subject with Mr. Grant, if most 
convenient for them to assemble at Chicago. Delegates 
preferring to start from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
or elsewhere, can easily make their own preliminary 
arrangements for a united start, either by formal or 
informal correspondence. 

As already announced, correspondence concerning dele- 
gations should be addressed as follows: For Canada, the 
New England States, and New York, to the Rev. Henry 
M. Parsons, 151 Chippewa Street, Buffalo, N. Y: for 
the Middle, Western, and Pacific states, to the Rev. 
George A. Peltz, Jamestown, N. Y.}; for the Southern and 
Southwestern states, to the Rev. T. C. Boykin, Atlanta, 





Georgia. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulawon of 
The Sunday School Times is given each 
week, An extra edition of 8,000 copies 
makes the entire circulation of this week's 
paper 35,000 copies. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time, 





Tar Lazor or Love is commended by 
all who desire only a simple gospel sheet 
circulated in their Sunday-schools, Illus- 
trated superbly, and printed on tinted paper. 
Edwin A. Wilson, publisher, Springfield, 
Ill, Specimen copy free. 

Farrah LATIMER gives us a charming 
book of Bible stories, which she calls Dear 
Old Stories Told Once More. The Ameri- 
can Tract Society, N. Y., has issued it with 
forty full-page pictures. This book will 
greatly please and instruct the little ones. 
Large clear type, on nice paper. Price 
$1.25; postage, 10c. Get it at 1512 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 





An Asronisuina Orrer.—The Inde- 
pendent, of New York, offers in another 
column to give away, absolutely, a Wor- 
oester's Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Diction- 
ary which retails everywhere for $10 and is, 
of course, a household necessity. The Inde- 
pendent is now publishing Rev. Joseph 
Oook’s famous Boston Monday Lectures, 
which are creating so much discussion 
everywhere. See advertisement of The 
Independent in this paper. 








SPECIAL NOTCES, 





Sones or Bevtan. New Singing Book forSunday 
Schoo's. Price. 85cts. Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut 
Street Phi adelphia. 





— 


GrvEnN Away.—A superb pair of 6x8 Chromos, 
worthy to frame and adorn any home and a Three 
Months’ subscription to Lersun#® Hors, «a charming 
16 pae literary paper, full of the Choicest Stories, 
Poetry, etc., sent Free to all sending Fifteen Cents 
stamps taken) to pay postage. The publishers, J. L. 

ten & Co,, 162 William St.. N. Y., guarantee every 
one Double Value of money sent. $1500 in prizes, and 
big pay given to agents. Write at once! 





Wit:or's Cop Liver Or anpD Lime.—Persons 
who have been teking Cod Liver Oil will be pleased to 
learn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, from directions 
of several professional gentiemen, in cvumbining the 
pure oil and lime insuch a manne. that it is pleasant 
to the taste, and its effects in lungcom plaints ure truly 
wonderful. Very many persons whose cases were 

ronounced hopeless, and who had taken the clear oil 
‘or a long time without marked effect, have been 
entirely cured by using this preparation. Be sure and 

tthe genuine. Manu ‘actured only by A, B. Wiibor, 
hemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 


I! Good Sunday Schoo 


Books for $29.00. 


Cheap 8. S. Library No.1.| Cheap 8.8, Library No. 2 
50 vols. selected from our 40 vols. selected from our 
own catalogue. All attrac-own catalogue. All attrac- 

ve. 8000 eS, well print- tive. 9000 pages, well print- 
ed and bound for $15.00. ed and bound, for $14.00, 

May be hadseparatefrom May be had separate 
Library No, 2. \from Library No. 1. 

Send for a Catalogue. ) Send for a Catalogue. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 

















INDISPENSABLE TO EVERYBODY. 


SIPHON 


FOUNTAIN PEN HOLDER, 


Made from the best material and heavily plated in 
nickel silver, Fills itself by suction (rom any inkstand, 
is pertecti. clean, can be carried in the vest pocket, 
and is always ready for use, Sampie by mail prepaid, 
2% cents. Agents’ outfit of six, $1.00. 


J. INGRAM, 717 Sansom St., Phila. 
POTTER 


Ferns, Japanese, Heads, Reptiles, gures, etc,, post- 
paid, for 50c, 50 Elegant Pictures, 25 cents. 
CHAS. W. KNIGHT, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





or EmpBossep Pictures, for decorating; 
10 sheets conmaeng of Birds, Bugs, 





EALTHY, graceful, comfortable, and perfect 
fitting. You will find the “QUE EN BESS” Cor- 
set and Skirt Supporter. Wear no other, if you vaiue 


health. Sent by mail for $1.50 from. 
J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











WORCESTER'S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 





HE splendid “ Midwinter", Number of Scribner's 

Monthly, and the Christmas Holiday Number of 
St. Nicholas sent as specimens, post-paid, for 30 cents. 
Address, Scribner & Co., 748 Broadway, New York. 





Sacramental Sabbaths. 





HARPER'S CATALOGUE FREE on application, 
enclosing 9 cents for postage. 





PEMAQUID, by MRS, PRENTISS, $1.75. 


XFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE, 
O Thos. Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 








HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For Marca. 


Harper's Magazine for March—full of interesting 
reading-matter, with eighty-four beautiful illustrations 
—offers its readers a rare literary entertainment, the 
varied character of which is shown in the following 
summary of its contents. 


WASHINGTON SKETCHES. 


A beautifully illustrated paper, by Martha J. Lamb, 
entitled State and Society in Washington, contains 
much novel information about the Department of 
State, and gives some very intercsting details of social 
life in the national capital. 


—_ 


THE OLD MASTERS. 
The first of a series of papers on Old Flemish Masters 
is about Quentin Matsys, the famous “ blacksmith” 
painter of Antwerp, with five Illustrations. 





HOUSEHOLD ART. 
Julius Wilcox contributes an interesting paper on 
Fret-Sawing and Wood-Carving, with eighteen Illus- 
trations. 





FICTION. 


Chapters IV.-VII. of William Black’s novel, Mac- 
leod of Dare with an Illustration. The second install- 
ment of The Return of the Native, Thomas Hardy’s 
new Novel. 

An exceedingly humorous story, Morganatic Matches, 
by Constance F. Woolson. The scene is laid in Ohio 
at the time of Morgan’s famous raid. With three 
Capital Illustrations by Reinhart. 

Also, one of Rose Terry Cooke’s sharp delineations 
of New England Life, entitled Squire Paine’s Conver- 
sion. 





ADVENTURE. 


One of the most picturesque portions of the North 
American coast is described ina paper entitled Grand 
Manan and ’Quoddy Bay, by Edward Abbott, with 
striking Illustrations by Bricher. 





VALUABLE RELICS. 

A collection of thirty-three Unpublished Letters of 
Washington are the basis of an interesting paper by 
B. Phillips. The letters are of historic importance. 
and throw new light upon Washington's domestic and 
public life. With two fac-simile Illustrations, 


EDUCATIONAL HOLIDAYS. 


A peculiar feature of American education is treated 
by C, F. Thwing in a paper on Summer Schools, with 
eleven Illustrations, 





HOME CHARITIES. 

The author of A Glimpse at some of our Charities 
concludes her suggestive sketches with a review of the 
associated efforts now being made for the employment 
and education of women. 


POETRY. 


R. H. Stoddard contributes a very dramatic Poem, 
entitled In Alsatia, the scene of which is laid in London 
in one of the most troublous times of English history. 

A beautiful! sonnet, entitled Doubt, is published 
anonymously. 


_-— 


A VENETIAN SKETCH. 


The anthor of “Christmas in Venice,” in the Jan- 
uary Number, contributes an equally picturesque 
sketch, entitled Venetian Tapestries. 


—_- 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


These five departments—the Easy Chair; ‘the Lit- 
erary, Scientific, and Historical Records; and the 
Drawer—constitute the most interesting feature of the 
Magazine. The Scientific Record is the only complete 
monthly summary of scientific progress published; 
and the Easy Chair and Drawer are familiar household 
words, 


NOTE. 


Harper's Magazine contains more matter than any 
other American periodical ; and its immense and con- 
stantly increasing circulation—equal to the combined 
circulation of all other American Monthlies of its class 
—enables its publishers to maintain and steadily ad- 
vance its position, as to the quality of its literary and 
artistic contents, beyond the reach of competition or 
imitation, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


For 1878. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............-. $4.00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, PM contepenenads 4,00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, > wT. Reeuabemenian 4.00 
The THREE publications, one year...............-. 10.00 
Rete, BE, GRD De Bicccd caccnidcscneccccccecscscaces 7.00 
SLX subscriptions, one year........................- 20.00 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Frankie Squarm, N. Y. 

















THE SCRIBNER MAGAZINES, 


Constantly Increasing Circulation. 


Scribner’s Monthly for March 


Is remarkably fresh and entertaining in subject 
and varied in pictorial attraction. 

First, there is the continuation of Noah 
Brooks’s sketch, “ Personal Reminiscences of 
Linceln,” of which Charles Dudley Warner, in 
the Hartford Courant, last month, said: “It is a 
most delightful paper, admirable in manner, and 
of the highest value as a help to the fall compre- 
hension of theman” Mrs. Susan Archer Weiss’s 
‘Last Days of Edgar A. Poe,” 1s in the same 
delightful vein; “An American Colony in a 
Normandy Manor-House,” by Margaret B 
Wright, gives the mad pranks of a party of 
artists, poets, and scribblers, who held “ high 
jinks ” in those grand halls, one summer not long 
ago ; ‘ A Trip to Central America,” with descrip- 
tion of coffee and cochineal plantations; “An 
Earthquake Experience” in 1867; a paper on 
“ Dresden China,” and the Royal Porcelain 
Works at Meissen ; “ Kenvon College,” with por- 
traits of President Hayes Bishopand Mrs. Chase, 
Edwin M. Stanton, David Davis, Henry Winter 
Davis, and Stanley Matthews, and a paper by 
Prof Sumner of Yale College, “ What our Boys 
are Reading,” are all notable articles, 

Besides the serials, there are two shorter 
stories, ‘‘Susan Lawton’s Escape " by Saxe Holm, 
and ‘Concerning a Certain Prodigal” (well 
known in printing offices), by Henry King, a 
new writer. There are poems by Celia Thaxter, 
Boyesen, and others 

Br. Holland discusses “An Epidemic of Dis- 
honesty,” ‘‘ Fiction,” and introduces a new feat- 
ure, “ Editorial Correspondence.”’ 

The illustrations are of the highest order; two 
artists new to the pages of Scribner are intro- 
duced—W. J. Hennessy and J. Davidson. The 
entire number will serve to deepen the impres- 
sion made by the last issue, which the Buffalo 
Courier declared to be “ beyond question the 
most superb example of what can be done in the 
line of magazine making, that has ever appeared 
in this or any other country,” and the sale of 
which, with some dealers, was “ double that of 
any previous number.” 


St. Nicholas for the Girls and Boys, 


Not content with a programme of surpassing 
excellence, including Miss Alcott’s charming 
serial story, ‘' Under the Lilacs,” which it is hoped 
will equal “ Little Women,” by the same writer, 
in popularity, starts another story this month, 


Drifted into Port: 


A serial for boys, by Edwin Hodder, an English 
author. 

The story, though written in England, has been 
revised to adapt it to the tastes of American boys, 
It opens with ascene in English school life which 
has scarcely been surpassed in the whole range 
of modern juvenile literature. 


What a New York Clergyman says. 


Rev. Dr. Taylor, of New York, in a recent 
public address before a New York audience, in 
speaking of the terrible demoralization of so 
much of the current literature placed in the 
hands of boys, took occasion publicly to com- 
mend St Nicholas by name, as capable of enlist- 
ing the attention and holding the interest and 
the sympathies of boys, at the same time that it 











is pure in its tone, and safe and inspiriting in its 
inbactes Scribner’s Monthly, yearly subscrip- 
tion, $4.00. St. Nicholas. $3.00, all postages paid 
For forty cents the publishers will send, postpaid, 
sample copies of recent issues of both the maga- 
zines anywhere in the United States or Canada, 
or they may be found on almost any bookseller’s 
counter. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
f S 
Fountain of Song. 
By Rev. Rob’t Lowry and W. Howard Doane. 

A new and superior collection of Sacred Songs, thor- 
oughly winnowed, carefully arranged, and 
happily adapted to the wants of 

TEMPERANCE 
GOSPEL 
PRAYER 
HOME ‘ 
29 ¢om rs, 
304 Write 
Has 128 co” 
172 Hymns and Songs. 
Numerous letters have been received from promi- 
nent Christian men and women who have examined 
advance copies of FOUNTAIN OF SONG. We select the 
following as fair specimens of intelligent and disin- 
terested criticism : 
“I cordially commend it.” 
“It is by all odds the best.” 
“* Am thankful for its publication.” 
“The best of anything I have seen.” 
“ Best book I have seen for our work.” 
“ Admirably adapted to meet the want.” 
“Meets my ideas of a Temperance Book.” 
“Comes just when such a book is needed.” 
“ Not one objectionable sentiment bas crept into it.” 
“ Will be a most Pn = my and popular litle book.” 
“Just the book needed in our Gospel Temperance 
Meetings.” 
Price, in Board Covers. $26 per 100 Copies; 30 Cents 
each by Mail. 

May be ordered of Booksellers and Music Dealers. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 

73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





25 Saewtake 1 Carrier Dove, Oriental, Morn- 
alike, 


name, 10s, Magic Card Gon, od, O 


Dodd, Mead & Co.'s 
“Economical” § §, Libraties, 


A NEW “ ECONOMICAL ” 
Sunday School Library, 
ee 39 


60 VOLS., 16MO. 


Well | nea on tinted , bound in extra cloth in 
uniform style and put up in A NEAT WOODEN 
CASE Fimitation walnut). 


16,462 PaG#S. FOLLY ILUSTRATED, 
PRICE $29.00 NET. 


Sold only in Sets. (The ty of the same books se 
’ rately is $59.05,) a 


AVERAGE PRICE PER VOL, 484 CENTS. 


THIS LIBRARY CONTAINS WORKS BY 
Jacob Abbott, John Hall, D.D., 
George Macdonald, Norman Macleod. 
H. H. oye D,D., *lizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Author of the Schonberg-Cotta Family, 
wo Abbott, 


Edward Garrett, ashington Gladden, 
Hesba Stretton Lacy Ellen Guernsey, 
James Comper Grey, Jennie Harrison, etc. 


Full Cstalogue sent on application. 
Every volume is suited to the purpose. 
No denominational or sectional works included. | 
The binding substantial and attractive. The case 
neat, strong, and convenient. 
The volumes are numbered and ready for 


use, and 50 CATALOGUES supplied with each set. 


ECONOMICAL &. 8. LIBRARY, 


“6 A.” 
: 
Uniform with the above. 
50 VOIS., - - 13,356 PAGES, 


PRICE $24.50 NET. 
motes ay — ana prt Mpa 
thr t, @ ing uniform in style, 
be ont together as one. sp 
Together they contain 110 VOLUMES, 
30,000 PAGES, Catalogued and Numbered, 
in strong and neat Cases rexdy for use, and 
furnished at the low price of $53.50. 


ECONOMICAL PRIMARY CLASS 
8. 8S. LIBRARY. 
40 Vols. 500 [llustrations. 
In case, numbered and supplied with 
50 catalogues. 
$7.50. 


A Circular descriptive of all our Economical 
S. 8. Libraries sent to any address on request. 


odd, Mead & Company, 


751 Broadway, N. Y. 


New Sunday-School Books, 


ANGEL’S CHRISTMAS. 
By Mrs. O. F. Walton, author of “ Little Dot,” etc 
18mo, cloth. Illustrated. 25 cts. 
LEA’S PLAYGROUND. 
By the author of “Little Red Cap,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth. Illustrated. 75 cts. 
JOHNNY McKAY; or, The Sovereign. 12mo, cloth. 
Illustrated. 75 cents. 
THE LAND OF THE MAMMOTH; or, A Boy’s 
Arctic Adventures 300 Years Ago 
By the author of “Saved from the Wreck,” etc. 
l2mo, cloth. Lllustrated. 75 cts. 
NINEVEH AND ITS STORY. 
By M. Jones. 12mo, cloth. Lllustrated. New edil- 
tion. 75 cts. 
THE FALL OF JERUSALEM, and the Roman 
Conqment of Judea. 
12mo, cloth. Illustrated. New edition. 
JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
W. K. Tweedie, D.D. 12mo,cloth. Illustrated. 
ew edition. 75 cts. 
EASTERN MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
By W. K. Tweedie, D.D. 12mo, cloth. Lllustrated. 
ew edition. 75 cts. 
LESSONS FROM LIFE. Stories and Teachings 
for the Young. 
By the late Rev. Wm. Arnott. 12mo,cloth. $1.25. 
HOME LIFE IN ANCIENT PALESTINE, Studies 
in the Book of Ruth. 
By Rev. Andrew Thomson, D.D. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
THE VIVIANS OF WOODIFORD; or, True Hearts 
Make Happy Homes. 
By M. A. Paull. 12mo, cloth. IDlustrated. $1.50. 
ADA AND GERTY; or, Hand in Hand Heavenward. 
By Louisa M. Gray. Complete in one vol. 12mo, 
cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and importers, 
42 BLEECKER STREET, N. Y. 





75 cts. 


THE WORDLESS BOOK 


SALVATION SYMBOLIZED 
Single copy by mail, 10c. 10 copies 75c. 50, $3. 
BARRY ANGELL, 410 Fourth Ave, N. ¥. 


LIGHT ON THE LESSON ; 


A new paper for Intermediate Classes; explana- 
tions for the scholars. One copy one month, 
three cents; one year, twenty-five cents. Ten 
eopies and over, each thirteen cents a year. 

UGENE R. SMITH, Publisher, 70 Bible 
House, New York. 











D5 Tew Fuse Cannes. wh same, 2c. % Extra 
Mixed, 1@e. Geo. I. Reed &Oo., Nassau, N. ¥. 
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WORKS 


BY THE 


Rev. FW, FARRAR, 0.0, 


CANON OF WESTMINSTER, 
Published by 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


i 
FARRAR—The Fall of Man. 
And other Sermons. Third Edition. 12mo. $1.75. 


Ability, eloquence. scholarship, and practical useful- 
ness are combined in these sermons in a very unusual 
degree.— British stipes Review. 





FARRAR — The Witness 4 _iitatory to 
CHRIST. Third Edition. 12mo. 91.50 


It is doubly cheering to get from a midst of that 
English Church, which so mary are declaring to be in 
its last days, a note of batule so calm, so clear, and so 
brave.—Churc 


3. 
FARRAR—Seekers after God. 


The lives of Seneca, eet, and Marcus Aurelius. 
New Edition. 12mo. §1.75 

In this record of their lives, the author gives copious 
samples of the almost Ch ristlike utterances of the 
most clear-sighted ancient moralists, and with perhaps 
the exception of Socrates, the best and noblest charac- 
ters presented to us in the records of antiquity. A very 
interesting and valuable book.—Saturday Review., ss 


FARRAR—The Silence and Voices of God. 


ed and Other Sermons. Third Edition. 
2mo. $1. 

They are marked by great ability, by an honest 
which does not hesitate’ to ackno widee difficulties. 
and bv an earnestness which commands respect.— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


Tt may seem extravagant to say it, but our readers 
can buy and decide it for themselves. that since Jeremy 
Taylor there is no preacher in English whose sermons 
sweep the heights and depths of human feeling and 
human learning like Dr. Farrar’s.—Church Journal. 
Paragraphs full of thought, of power, and of true 
eloquence: meet the eye on every page.—Churchman. 


FARRAR—JIn the ‘Days of thy Youth. 


Sermons on Practical Subjects. Third Edition. 
I2mo. $2. 

We commend them as models of the truest ‘and 
purest pulpit eloquence.—Cougregationalist. 

We particularly recommend this volume as one for 
family reading.—Church Journal. 





CAMPBELI—Some Aspects of the Chris- 


TIAN IDEAL. ae, By the Rev. L. Cam: 
bell, M.A., LL.D. Imo. $2.00. 4 af 





FARRELU—The Lectures of a Certain 
rae: By the Rev. Joseph Farrell. 12mo. 
Graceful in diction, fanciful oo8 om eprigntly jn! in — 


nation, and Ley te | —— — 
Dal Fre aie ton Evening Tra 


subdued, quiet tone ¢ i ch essays as 
sy: Dor Dreams,” a. ” and on Sym hy,” 
which the reader will pretty sure to enjoy, and 


which have the divine flavor of delightful 


reams- 
thorpe.—Christian at Work. 





MACLAREN—Week-day Evening Ad- 
DRESSES. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. P. =o. 
8vo. $1. Forming the new volumeof Dr. Maclaren 
series of Sermons aud Addresses. 


Will be hailed by Dr. Maclaren’s admirers in this 
country with the enthusiasm which has grown with 
each succeeding series of his sermons. Asa 
he is as practical and fearless as Spu n, but with 
this difference, that his sermons are much better worth 
wm A: an those of the great London preacher.— 

Union, 


One of the most gifted and ular preachers in 
England.—Christian Advocate. hg * 

We should be glad to recommend these addresses or 
sermons, as in their way models for the young 
preacher.—Journal and Messenger. 

A colleciion of be mae short discourses, which for 

esh and stimulat mone ht, clear and animated 
description, apt and Deaut illustration, and whole- 
some instructiveness, — y t - of the heartiest 
Gonemontntion. ais = meee uctance we close the 

only regretting that it not twi large 
Christian Intelligencer. oe 





Recently published series 1 to 3, $1.25 each. 
Sets of the four volumes, $4.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 Bond Street, New York. 


THE i BEREAN gen 





Teacher and 'e Tes" cost is 
se Seen toe ear. 
NELBON 


BELSON & PHIL Vark. a: 








USE A BINDER. 





Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Times in good condition, and have them at 
hand for reference, should use a binder. Wecan send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain 
binder for $1.00, or a handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made 
expressly for The Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the filecomplete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Phila. 








FOR 


(1878. 


In arranging its plans for 1878. it has been the alm of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES to 
divide its lesson work into well eonsidered departments of study, and then to get the best man 


in the country for each special de 


PROF. C. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D 


rtment; also to secure greater variet 
before in every other portion of its columna, Announcements are now 


and richness than 
e as follows: 


of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, a 
*?’ foremost Hebrew scholar, and the American e itor 


of Lange’s Commentary on Samuel, will give Critical Notes on the Old Testament Lessons. 


PROF. A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D 


tinue Critical Notes on the leasons of the New Testament. 


of Andover Theological Seminary, author of “ The 
*9 Stili mmr,” will furnish a series of Meditations, or 


PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D 


of the Universit 
*? of the Bible Rev 


at Rochester, a member 
on Committee, will con- 


Devotional Reflections, on the letson themes and :opics, week by week. 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL 


Editor of The Sunda 
9 tive Applications w 
readers of The Times during the year now closing. 


School Times, will continue his Mlustra- 


ch have been so warmly received by 


GEORGE A. emi: woe eine Se is to prepare each week a Lesson Frame- 


nation of its on ae 
ners and custo 


e lesson outline and connections, with such expla- 
phy, and chronol 
the student to its 


, and of its involved associations and man- 
understanding. 


“ FAITH LATIMER’ ” ya i _sepsly her sfninhe ni exp witions of the lesson for the 


The REV. W.W. NEWTON, y2% 


original and selected, for each week's lesson. 


The REV. WILLARD M. RICE, D.D. 


OTHER LESSON HELPS 


who is lowing in in ee: steps of his disting’ ished father 
reacher to children, is to furnish f 


ustrations, 


will give carefully collated aiesite Com- 
*? ments on the lessons, week by week. 


The Rev. Messrs. J.C. W. Coxe and J. B. Atchinson, and 
“Mr. Henry Plant will present Blackboard Outlines and 


Hints on the lessons from time to time. Bible Lights on the lessons are = to be given each 


week, and occasional special articles on particular 
be fuxn 


ished by well-known scholars. 


points of fact ee doctrine in the lessons will 





ROSE TERRY COOKE, 


This is Mrs. Cooke’s first serial sory. 
Sunday-sechon! teachers and other 


MR. CHARLES F. RICHARDSON 


Sunday 


PROF. ISAAU H. HALL, recently of the Syrian Protestant College 


9 known as 


who is unequaled in her delineations of New England life ond 
character, will write a serial sto es. 

aud il is Wrien for the sulmuius aud encuurageuicut of 
hristian workers. 


ao well known for his literary work on The 


9 Independent, and editor of “ The Histo 
of American Siren” will give his constant attention to the li terary and other ¢ p he 


ry for the columns of The Tim 


columus of The 


at Beyrout, widel 
in the field of bibli- 


cal research, is to devote himself to the wasted ¢ Pen om of The Times and its accompanying 
lesson helps. including the prying of ny notes on the Scholars’ Quarterly, and explain- 


ing Orientalisms of the Old Testament lessons. 


ADDITIONAL ATTRACTIONS. 


men will have a place in The Times. Besides 


include the usual variety of a intellige 
rt Exercises, 


Concert Notes on Open Le 


A series of sketches of personal experience in the 
gy tee | work by various prominent Sunday- 
achool men, will be published during the — Fe penne sermons from disti 


nguished clergy- 
features, the plans for the new year 

nce, see Wee of Working. Words of Workers, 
als on eurrent topics, and choice selections 


from other sources, under the heads of Worth i ieccstve and From Our Neighbors. 





NOTICE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. "70" 


the address given below, you will receive The Times every week fo 


will send your name and post-office 
together with twenty-five cents, to 
r three months. This 


offer is only for new subscribers. The regular prices are as follows: From 1 10 14 copies a 
year, wr each. From 15 to 29 copies a year, $1.90 each. 30 copies and upwards, a year, $1.65 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 








NORWICH LINE 
FOR 


Boston & Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON. 
NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 


City of Boston, Capt. Wm. D. Ward, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


Cityof New York, Capt. H.C. Lanphear, 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 
Foot of Canal and Watt Streets, at 4.30 Pp. u. 

Conneesting with Express Trains at New London 
via New York and New England Railroad for 
Blackstone and Boston and via Worcester for 
Fitchburg, Ayer Junction. Lowell, Lawrence, 
Nashua, lane ester, Concord, etc. 

Express Train for Boston leaves New London 
at4a.m. 

PORTLAND EXPRESS leaves New London at 
4. u. for Worcester and all points North. arriving 
in Portland, Me., at 1.15 p.« ,and Bangor at 7.00 p.m. 

Accommodation Train leaves New London at 
6 a. ™., for ali stations on New London Lo rage 
Central Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, 
New York and New England Railroads. 

FREIGHT. The new ‘city - acious freight and 

(iron) st Lawrence will run 
in connection with aw City of Boston, and 
t 














eee Wind & Dust. Steps navrirme. 
Mouldings. "Ne Waste. Any ommoan arrur 
. Coats less than one-halfef an 


FLEXIPLE. WEATHER STRIP co. 
P. O. Box 9045. 17 Dey St., New York. 





SAC 
wat RAMENTAL SABBATHS. Ten cents fo ~ ey 


Nee ee Address M, E., Box 58, Kin 





= Diamond, Watered. 


> , Repp, Damask, 
your nam eat] 
printed om all only ite. STAR GO. Northford, Cu 


Best Mixed Cards, with name, in case. 13c., or %5 
00 nO 2 alike, 10c, Outfit 10 c. Dowd & Co., Bristol, Ct. 


25 tes penpals ae 








| “ The Story of the King,” by Arthur Gilman. “ M 


y of Norwich, in connection with 
steamer City of New York, leaving daily, Sundays 
excepted. 


4&@- Shippers can rely on dispatch and lowest 
rates. 


For further information inquire ot 
W. H. TURNER, Agent. 





Pier 40. North River, BT: 
WIDE AWAKE FOR MARCH. 
“The Days of Chancer,” by Lucy White Lillie. 


ar- 
‘s Two Troubles,” by Campbell Wheaton. “True 
Jue.” and “ A General isunterstanting.” Delight- 
ful Lllustrated Stories and Poems, S+nd 2 cts. to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON 


aSe 





Wanted everywhere Active Men and Women to cir- 
— the Black Valley Railroad Pictorial Tem- 
ce documents. “ incom parable as an exhibition 
Petrust.” J. B. Gough. bey hy hy Lt O43 cts. for sam- 
ples, postage, and terms to P. x 5006, n, Mass, 





NEW YORK 


And the East 


BY THE 


Bound Brook Route. 


For NEW YORK and TRENTON. 
leave North Pi lvania Depot, Third and 
Berks Streets, at 7.30, 9.30, 11.30 A. M., 1.30 
4.15, 5.80 P. M., and 12 midnight. 


LONG BRANOH, OCEAN GROVE, 
snd OCEAN BEACH, 7.30, 9.30.4. M., and 4.15 


Parlor Cars on 7.30, 9.30 A. M., and 
1.30 P. M., and Sleeping Cars on Midnight train, 


TICKET OFFICES, 434, 732 and 
1351 Chestnut Street, Berks Street Depot, and 
134 East Chelten Ave., Germantown. peng? 
collected and checked to destination by 
Express. 


FRANCIS H. SAYLOR, 
General Manager. 


A GREAT OFFER! 


We will during these Hard Times dis- 
of 100 new Pianos and (Organs, of 
rst-class makers, at lower prices for 
cash, or installments, than ever before 
offered. Waters’ Pianosand Organs are 
the best made, warranted for five years. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed. Great 
inducements to the trade. sommes, 7-00e- 
tave, $140; 7 1-3 octave, $150; ans, 2 
stops, $48; 4 sto $53: yi hk 65: 8 
stops, $70; 10 s Pps, $85; 12 stops, $90; 
in perfect <> not used a year. sheet 
music at hal rice. HURAC# WATERS & 
8ON3s, rai 4. urers and Dealers, 40 
East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


PULPIT HELPS. Py: wien bample, 10 conte 











ORTHODOXY. 


Third volume of Boston Monday Lectures. By 
oa ee Cook. With Preludes on Current Events, 
° 


3a" TITTR TEEN TH EDITION, 
BIOLOGY, By Joseph Cook. $1.50. 


gar TENTH EDITION. 
Se ENDENTALISM. By Joseph Cook. 


“The Lectures are rem) wrk ably eloquent, vigorous, 
and L powerful.” —R, PayneSmith, Dean of Canterbury. 

“They are won lerfill specime ns of shrewd, clear 
and vigorous thinking. Rey. Dr. Angus, the College, 
Regent's Park. 

* These 
Spurgeon, 


HOME INTERIORS. 


are very wonderful Lectures.’’—Rev. C. H. 


By E C. Gardner. IDllustrated. $1.50, 

A practical, uveful, charmingly written book on 
finishing and adorning homes tastefully and inex- 
pepsively. Ittreats of walis, floors, paper hangings, 
doors, screens, window-seats and cocina, stairway) 6. 
tiles, fireplaces, and various modes and styles of 
decoration. 


New Editions—Price Reduced. 
GARDNER'S HOMFS AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM. Lllustrated. $1.50. 


GARDNER'S I1.U0sTH ATED HOMES. 
Describing Real Homes and People. $1.50. 


@@ All three of Mr. Gardner’s books are full of 
admirable suggestions for making homes comiorta- 
ble, convenient, and attractive, at small cost. 


REMBRANDT. 


Vol. 5of “ Artist Biographies.” By M. F. Sweetrer. 
1.Tirran. 2% RarpHaklL. 3. DURNR. 4. MURILLO. 
50 cents each. 


“ Little books crowded with just the information 
intelligent persens desire concerning the lives, times, 
and works of the great art masters in all countries 
and ages.’ 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Gsgood & Co., 
Boston. 


LANGE ON CHRONICLE, 


The Best ‘Cctaaabamiey 


FOR THE USE OF 


Sunday-School Teachers 


ENGAGED ON THE 


UNIFORM SERIES OF 8. S. LESSONS, 








THE VOLUME OF 


LANGE'S COMMENTARY 


CHRONICLES, 
EZRA, 


1 vol., Royal 8vo, cloth 


NEHEMIAH, 
and ESTHER. 








Will be sent, post or express poad, on re- 
ceipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


The Boston Traveller says of Hesba 
Stretton's New Story: 


“ An ex'raordinarily good story of a quiet 
order. We will not detract from the reoder's 
enjoyment by reproducing the plot. Sv ffice wt 
to say that the hero acts with honor and probity 
after severe and fearful temptation, The char- 
acter drawing is expecielly gocd. Mr. und 
Mrs. Fosse, Lech, the beautiful und devoted 
Diand, the mean dnd avaricious wife of the 
vicar, and others, show a skilljul pen in depre- 
tron ond a keen observation of personal pecu- 
harvies. The story is pure and beautiful wm 
its teachings, ond may be callea a religious 
novel It is the best of the order we have seen 
lately.” 





SECOND EDITION READY TODAY: 


Through a WNeedle’s Eye. 
BY HESBA STRETTON. 
1 Vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
Sold by all booksellers, und mavled postpaid 
by the publishers. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
Publishers, N. Y. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Best quality WASH BLUE, and most liberal measure 
D. S. WLLTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second Street, » Philadelphia, 
AMATEUR PRINTERS 


Will save money by selecting their material from the 
handsomest und est Catalogue published. Send 
atainp to Nat r tONAL TY P baal CO., Phi ladei pha, 











6) R-FANCY CARDS, with name 10c.; 50 for 15e.: 
25 FAK or Guild, Try us. W. Huil & Co., Hud- 
eon, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
From 1 to 14 Copies, « « + $2.15 each. 
“ 15 to 29 ” =e - 1.90 “ 
80 Copies and apwards, - 1.65 “ 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 

The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents 
has been discontinued. The price to all single 
subscribers is now $2.15, the lowest price at 
which it can be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time toa club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as penny mea A ordered. Thenew subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

dubstribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but aleo the one to 
which it has been sent. Al! addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known tothe publishers, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

ubscribers wiehing to introduce Tum Times to 
their friends can have specimen .copies sent free 
from this office to any address, 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is by ry to onvely superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access, It is 
ublished monthly, and will be sent, op receipt of 
ta price, only to subscribers of ‘Tux Times who are 
Pastors or Superintendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such, 
In sending your renewal to The Superintendents’ 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
d for ‘Tue Sunvay Scnoot Times, as given on the 
ellow address label on Tur Times, 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


100 Copies, one month, - © @ .60 
100 7 ome year, = = «+ 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
100 Copies, three months, - - 
100 = one year, »= = = 25.00 
Less than 100 copies at same rates. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to receiv: 
any of these publications, can make B ment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia 
to John D. Wattles, as follows: 

The Sunday School Times, one year, . 9 shilling: 
The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 3 shilling: 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, . 1s. 6d. 

These rates include postage, which is prepaid a: 

this office. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise 
ments should be addressed to. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Publisher. 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 














1825. 1877. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

OF PHILADELPHIA, 

INCORPORATED 1825. 

Gapital, $400,000.00, Assets, $1,655,717. 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 
WM, G. CROWELL, Secretary. 

JOHN L, THOMSON, Ass't Secretary. 





PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm 

First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. 

We guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to 

exceed ons third of the actual value. In over six 

ears’ business never lost a dollar; never delayed a 

on interest or gpa ; no investor through us 

ever did or ever will get an acre of land, Send for 
particulars and references. 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence; Kan., or HENRY DICKINSON, Manager 
48 Broadway New York 


We will send 
free to all ap- 
* plicants who 
do any newspaper advertising, the THIRD EDITION of 
AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
yon ADVERTISERS, 1% 8vo.pp. More complete 

an any which have preceded it. Gives the names. 
circulation, and advertising rates of several thousand 
newspapers in the United States and Canada, and 
eontains more information of value to an advertiser 


than can be found in any other publication. All lists 
have been carefully revised, snd where practicable 
prices have been reduced. The special offers are 


numerous and unusually advantageous. Be sure to 
send for it before spending any money in pewepeper 
advertising. dress N. W. AYER & SON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philadelphia. 


IP COSTS YOU NOTHING 


To try our Organs, for we send them on ten days’ 
trial, and pay freight both ways if returned. Up 
right, solid walnut Cases, 23-5 sets of Reeds, 12 Stops 


PRICK, $67.00. 


Always on hand at the Steam O Factory ot 


ER, BOWLBY & CO., Washington, i. 





Frank Leslie’s 
Sunday Magazine 


Conducted by DR. DEEMS, 
Of the Church of the Strangers, New York. 


The third volume of this, the cheapest and most 
attractive magazine for Sunday reading in the world, 
commences with the January number. Each number 
contains 128 quarto pages nod usually as many engrav- 
ings as pages, including portraits, scenes from Scripture 
history, travel in missionary lands, and an endless 


variety of interesting sujects. The text consists 
wholly of the most tnteresting matter, of a highly 
moral and religious tone. written with a view to com- 
bine amusement with valuable information and 
instruction, It includes serial stories, incidents of 
travel, descriptions of Bible lands, etc., and affords an 
inexhaustible source of entertainment for the Sunday 
fireside. NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 
The January number has a striking portraitof Dr. 
Deems. Terms $3.00 per year, or 25 cents a number. 


Address FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
537 Pear! Street, New York. . 





Choirs, Singing Schools, Societies, 
SHOULD USE 


The Salutation (,8.), or Zion 
(pf?2,.), or The Encore (,£-%,), or 


Perkins’ Singing School (,¥%,), 


per 
or Johnson’s Chorus Choir In- 


¢ th $12.00 
struction Book (,8?i0..). 

The first two are first-class church music books, by 
L. O. Emerson and W.O. Perkins, and have full in- 
structive courses. The last three are fitted expecially 
for Singing Schools by the very best talent. Nor fora 
spirited Winter and Spring Singing Class! 





Also give new interest to the year’s practice, by 
etting up one of our 40 CANTATAS (send for circu- 


ars). Five of them are; 

BELSHAZZAR, Butterfield, $125 
DON MUNIO, Dudley Buck, 1,50 
JOSEPH'S BONDAGE, Chadwick, 125 
PRODIGAL SON Sullivan, 1.25 
WALPURGIS NIGHT, Mendelssohn, 80 


Belshazzar and Joseph’s Bondage are dramatized, 
and are splendid musical dramas, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 


C. H. DITSON 4 CO. J. R DITSON 4 CO 
843 Broadway, 922 Chestnut Stre 1, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


BLACKBOARD 


Drawing in the Sunday School. 











How to illustrate the Inter- 
national Sunday School Les- 
sons on the Blackboard 
WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE OF DRAWING, 


Messrs. L. Prang & Co. have just 
published Springer’s Transfer Designs 
for the Blackboard, to illustrate the 
International Sunday School Lessons 
for 1878, and a Manual by Frank Beard, 
showing the method of using these 
designs without previous knowledge 
of drawing, so that any teacher in a 
Sunday School can illustrate every 
Sunday’s lesson in aneasy, pleasant 
and effective manner. 

Manual and practice sheet of 
Springer’s Transfer Designs mailed on 
receipt of SO cents. 


Descriptive circular mailed on appli- 


cation. 
L. PRANC & CO., 


Art and Educational Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
Matchless— Unrivaled —FRanz Liszt. 


\| World's Extibitions 
Of Recent Years; 


Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873; Santiago, 1875; 
Philadelphia, 1876 ; 


Have Awarded their 


HIGHEST HONORS TO THE 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS 





NEW Sty LxEs at reduced prices, from $54 upwards. 
Cash Prices; Kive Octave, Double Reed, $100; Nine 
Stops, $108; in Elegant Upright Case, New Styie, $126; 
in Tek and Gold Bronze, $135. Sold atso for install- 
ments, or rented until rent pays. 


quarter, for ten quarters. lilustrated Catalogues and 
Price Lists free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 00, 


164 Tremont St., BOSTON; 25 Union Sq., NEW YORK ; 
260 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


LUMBER 


AT WHOLESALE. 

Southern PITCH PINE, Michigan and Canada. 

WHITE PINE AND HARD 
and Ship TIMBER. Lumber for export, Car 
cut to dimension and Vessels furnished. lso 
iressed seasoned Lumber, Mecneceting. Mould- 
ings. etc., for trimming churches and fine dwell- 
in 





Please send for estimates. 





E. P. WALLING, 106 WALL STREET, New York, 


For Demonstrated Superiority. | 


OODS. Building | 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


In its SOth Year. 


—_——— 


Well and Favorably Known the World 
over as the BEST Religious Week- 
ly Newspaper. It retains all 
its Most Desirable Features 
and adds New Ones. 


COOK'S LECTURES. 


“These famous Lectures, delivered in Boston every 
Monday. by the Rev. Joseph Cook, are published in 
full, together with the introductory remarks. 


PREMIUMS! 


We offer the Rev. Joseph Cooks valuable new vol- 
umes.entitled “ BIOLOGY” and “*TRANSCEN DEN- 
TALISM,” embodying, in a revised and corrected 
form, the author’s last winter's remarkable Monday 
Lectures. They are published in handsome book torm, 
with colored illustrations, by James R. Osgood & Co., 
of Boston. We will mail a copy of either volnme, post- 
paid, to every subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
who remits us @ fora year in advance: or any sub- 
scriber may remit $%.50, and we will send bim THE 
INDEPENDENT for two years, in advance, and both 
volumes, post-paid. 





WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED 


Pictorial Quarto Dictionary, 


Bound in Sheep, 1854 pages, over 1,000 Illustra- 
ticns, Issue of 1878. 
RETAIL PRICE, 810.00. 


We have made a special contract with the great pub- 

lishing house of J. B. es & Co.. of Philadelphia, 
by which we are enabled to offer the most desirable 
oremiums ever given by any newspaper in the He gee’ 
We will send this dictlonary to any persoo who will 
send us the names of Three New Subscribers and Nine 
Dollars; or who will, on renewing his own subscrip- 
tion, in advance, send us Two New Names additional 
and $9.00; or who will renew his own subscriptien for 
three years in advance, and send us $9.00; or for a new 
subscriber for three years and $9.00. 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in 
nag oe free, or be sent by saprets or otherwise, 
as may ordered, from Philadelphia, at the expense 
of the subscriber. 


The subscriber, under this offer, will not be entitled 
to any other Premium. 


Subscription Price, $3 per annum in Advance. 

8) i ving full descri, ith 
wi walenble Prominms sent free, Pree 
Address, THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. 0. Box 2787. | New York City. 

os Cut out this advertisement, as it will not appear 


= THE 


CRUCIAL 
eee SS 


| Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon Pub. Co., 

DEAR Sirs:—The specimen copies of 
Tue ScHoLar’s WEEKLY were duly re- 
ceived. We have decided to use them for 
the coming year. 

You may like to know what influenced our 
choice in this case. I therefore write to say, 
that we have had a good deal of trouble in 
one way and another with lesson papers. 

We have found that with us, at least, the 
vital point is the questions on the lesson. 
Some papers have good notes and poor 
questions, and some have good questions 
and poor notes. 

But after all, for our scholars, having, 
most of them, no helps at home, the ques- 
tions more than the notes are 


THE CRUCIAL TEST. 


Being obliged to rely on themsetves, the 
scholars will not get the lessons when the 
questions are puzzling or obscure. 

Your mee are simple, plain, pre- 
cise, and not too abundant. The paper 
is not covered with confusion. he 
notes, also, are good. ‘The teachers all 
seem pleased with the papers, and I think 
we shall secure better results than before. 

Very truly, 


(Rev.) L. D. M. 


Try it in Your School for One Month, 
Sample Copy sent FREE on application. 

TERMS:—Single copy, 9 cents per year; 100 copies, 
$9 per year; 100 copies for one month, 75 cents. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB CO., Chicago. 














Jan. 29, 1878. 








A small Organ of | 
best quailty may be obtained by payment of $7.20 per | 





DR. WARNER’S 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With skirt supporter and self-adjust- 
in 8. Jnequaled for beauty, 
style, and comfo Approved by all 
= physicians. For sale ing mer- 

chants. Samples, any size, by mail. 
M in Satteen, $1.50; Coutil, $1.75; Nurs- 
4 ing Corset, $2.00; Misses’ Corset, 


$1.00. 
WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 








SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 


In Cloth, Blue and Gold, 40 cents 3, copy. Address 
M. E., Box 53, Kinderhook, New York. 


Fancy Snowflake, Damask, etc., no 2 alike 
1 Oe ee amen Gard On emen S 





WORTH REPEATING. 


WASHINGTON AND THE 
ELDER WEBSTER. 


(From Harvey’s Reminiscences of Daniel Webster.) 


The outbreak of the Revolutionary War 
opened for Ebenezer Webster a sphere of 
usefulness to the country, which took him 
away from farm and town-meeting, and 
which he entered upon with a patriotic zeal 
and ardor all his own When the war 
broke out, he was captain of the Salisbury 
militia, composed of sturdy and intelligent 
yeomen like himself. 


It was while Captain Webster was sta- 
tioned with his company in the vicinity of 
Boston that he had the signal honor of 
being awarded the “a of guarding the 
commander-in-chief. ashington had but 
recently arrived and placed himself at the 
head of the little and not too well organ- 
ized Continental army. His camp was on 
Dorchester Heights, and Captain Webster 
had just come from New Hampshire with a 
quota of minute-men. This event in his 
tather’s life was always a source of great 
pride to Daniel Webster. One day, in 
1840, he was travelling in Virginia with his 
son Fletcher, who observed that he was in 
thoughttul, silent mood. 


“What is the matter, father?” asked 
Fletcher. ‘‘ Are you not weil?” 


“Yes, oh, yes; but I was thinking, 
Fletcher, of an old man, upwards of eighty 
years of age, whom I met in New Hamp- 
shire the other day. He told me some 
interesting incidents about your grandfa- 
ther. He said that he was one of the com- 
pany of minute-men that Captain Webster 
commanded. He spoke of their being on 
Dorchester Heights at the time General 
Washington had his camp there. A de- 
tachment of my father’s company was dele- 
gated to guard-duty around Washington’s 
tent. The weather was frosty; and this 
old man was one day walking to and fro 
before the tent, when the side opened, and 
the tall figure of Washington appeared 
beforehim. He looked up at the sky, and 
then turning, said to the sentry: ‘Soldier, 
who is the commander of your company ?’ 
‘Captain Webster, of the New Hampshire 
minute-men.’ ‘When you are relieved 
from guard,’ returned Washington, ‘say to 
Captain Webster that I shouid like to see 
him at my tent early in the morning.’ The 
sentry delivered the message, and my fa- 
ther afterwards told bim what Washington 
had said. He wished to consult him as to 
the feeling in New Hampshire; asked him 
about the patriotic sentiment among his 
neighbors,—whether they had counted the 
cost of resistance to the British, and were 
ready to throw away the scabbard, and 
spend and be spent in the cause. Wash- 
ington talked an hour with the Captam, 
offered him refreshments, and when he re- 
tired, shook him warmly by the band. 
Fletcher,” added Mr. Webster, “I should 
rather have it said upon my father’s tomb- 
stone that he had guarded the person of 
George Washington, and was worthy of 
such a trust, than to have emblazoned upon 
it the proudest insignia of heraldry that the 
world could give.” 

Ebenezer Webster participated in the 
war, always with gallantry and courage, 
from beginning to end. He took part in 
the battles of White Plains and Benning- 
ton, and in 1780 was posted at West Point. 
This was shortly before Benedict Arnold’s 
treason, and on the evening of the day when 
the traitor's designs were revealed to Wash- 
ington, whose headquarters were then at 

est. Point, he summoned Capt. Webster 
to his tent, andordered him to guard it that 
night. “I believe I can trust you,” he said 
with a smile, Thus Ebenezer Webster had 
the good fortune to protect Washington’s 
life a second time. It wasstated by Web- 
ster that Washington did not sleep that 
night, but restlessly paced up and down 
in his tent; or wrote busily at his can p- 
table untal daylight. 


WASHINGTON AND RAIKES. 


|Governor James Pollock, before the National Con- 
vention of Sunday-school Teachers, in Philadelphia, 
February 22-24, 1859.) 

Robert Raikes and George Washington ! 
names of immortal memory, worthy to be 
asscciated on a day and an occasion like 
the present. The one, the great and suc- 
cessful champion of American freedom; the 
other, a humble yet succcerful advocate of 
that truth which makes us tree indeed. The 





one, the founder of a mighty republic; the 
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other, the founder of the Sunday-school. 
Though dead, they yet speak to us through | 
the institutions they founded—institu- 
tions that stand to-day sublime in the 
grandeur of their proportions, omnip- 
otent in their influence for good upon 
earth’s teeming millions, illustrating and 
enforcing, in eloquent simplicity, the prac- 
tical and real, the spiritual and the free. 
They stand as beacon- lights upon the shores 
of time; and although the ocean of human 
passion, violence, and wrong may surge and 
roar around them, yet they cast their gen- 
erous light over these angry billows, and 
far, far out into the dim, distant future, 
revealing to men and to nations their duty 
and their destiny. 


How momentous, how significant, how 
impressive, the mighty movement of the 
present! The moral, the social, the politi- 
cal, and the religious worlds have telt the 
influence, and yielded to the power of the 
invisible and the eternal ! 

How wondrous the activity of mind! 
How startling the developments of science 
at wip Whithertends the age in its rush- 

ig restless, resistless progress ? Who, who 
shall direct its course? What power shall 
chain its energies and activities to the car 
ot God’s eternal truth, and thus, with 
accelerated speed, move it outward and 
forward, amid songs more triumphant than 
when the morning stars first sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy? 
Mind, educated mind, mind energized by 
the spirit and power of divine truth, and 
sustained by him who made mind immor- 
tal, must co-operate with omnipotent 
power to produce this result. For weal or 
for woe the youthful mind of America 
must act its part in this great drama, and 
share the responsibilities of the present 
and the future. 


The now and the then are linked together 
in indissoluble union. Vow is the key- 
note of the solemn dirge of human life 
Impress the present, and that which is to 
come will bear its image. If you wish to 
make the future glorious, you must make 
the present free. If the American child 
is to take the place and perform the 
part of the American statesman and Chris- 
wlan, prepare the way for the duties of the 
man; teach him to revere the Bible, to 
read its precious pages, to practice its pre- 
cepts, and to make it the rule of his con- 
duct and life. 


That system of education, whether in 
church or state, which ignores the Bible 
and shuts out from the child and the scuool 
its teachings and its truths is a blank. It 
is a madman’s dream, a chaos wild and 
void, with no spirit brooding over its deep 
darkness to reduce its discordant ~~ 
to order, harmony, and beauty. No; 
Young America will and mvet stemp — 
impress of his character upon the age in 
which he lives, and mould tne plas:ic tuture 
with his forming hands, then Christ:anize 
Young America, give him the power to act 
aright, to do what duty most demands. 
Give him the pencil with which, in colors 
of living light, he may paint upon the can- 
vas of the tuture the true image of virtue, 
love, and truth; not that dark, hideous pic 
ture which vice and error, with pencil 
steeped in wormwood and gall, even now 
dare, with impious hand, to dash upon the 
canvas. 


WASHINGTON’S LITERARY 
STYLE. 


(B. Phillips, in Harper’s Magaz' 


In such rough drafts © .»asaington’s 

letters asare before us, the illustrious writer 
seems to have taken the greatest pains to 
find the exact word wanted. General 
Washington, as has been frequently stated, 
was not what is called a ready writer 
Your ready writer, like your voluble 
speaker, has mostly a slipshod style, slights 
his work, and is satisfied with but a half 
meaning. A very clear, straightforward 
style belongs to “Washington. What he 
writes is to the point, and hits squarely 
and truly, and without unnecessary ver- 
biage. When he wants to, he sends the 
arrow-head home, without useless feather- 
ing to the shaft. If Washington labored 
at times to get the exact word tosuit him 
his vocabulary was rarely at fault. It 
seems quite evident that Washington 
never wrote an important letter without 
having first made a rough copy. Even 
letters on minor. topics show this same 
patient care. Sometimes three or four 
drafts were made, diligently worked up, 
full of interlineations and changes, before 
the perfect copy was achieved. 











Sacramental Sabbaths. 


INTERNATIONAL 8, 8S. 


WALL MAP, 8 


Old Testament Palestine. 
Largest, Cheapest, and Best. 
NOTE THE SIZE, 40 X 60 INCHES, 


Designed to ere the International S. S. Lessons. 
Carefully prepared. Large type , Table of distances, 
Length of rivers, -Shows the fo lowing by*distinguish- 

| ing marks: all places positively known; all places lo- 
cation of which is probabie ; Levitical, riestly, and 
refuge cities. Where doubt exists as to 


XACT local- 
Admitted to be the Largest, 
est Map published for the money. 
y mail on receipt of price, 


ity it is so Ce 
Chee ape st and 
Sent 


| No. 1. Plain black, on cream tinted paper. —~ Toney 0 | 
| 2. On cream tinted paper, countries colored... 1 50 
3. On fine white muslin, countries colored.... 2 00 


4. On white paper, mounted on rollers, var- 
nished, countries colored............... 


5. Same as No. 4, with patent spring rollers... 450 
Don’t fail to order the International 
Sunday School Map, &. 

M. A. COUDY, Publisher, 


2938 Thomas St., St. Louis, Mo. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT 


DELP-PASTING SCRAP BOOK 


The only 
Scrap-Book made, 
Each page is already 
gummed toreceive 
your scraps. 








Child’s Book, 1 —_ 40 cents each, 

Newspaper Clipp —~* 14 styles, 65c. to $4.50 

Pictorial Scra ok, 8 styles, $2.25, “= and $5. 00. 

rescription Book, 2 styles, , $1.75 and $2.50. 

Pocket Serap Book, 2 styles, 15c. and 20¢ 

Any of the above books can be obtained through 
a bookseller, or where there is no bookstore, ~ 
publishers will send copies by mail or express 
paid, on receipt of price, Send for a descrip ive 


circular. 
SLOTE, WOODMAN, & CO., 
Buiank Boox Manvuracruners, 
119 wad 121 William Street.New York. 





WINNER’S NEW PRIMER for the 


PARLOK ORGAN. 


The exceilence and popularity of Winner’s Primers 
are acknowledged by every one. This new one for the 
Parior Organ is clear and brief indts explanations, and 
a very great help to young beginners. Contains a 
number of popular melodies arranged in an easy 
manner. Price, 75 cents. 


Millard’s Vocal Text Book 


Is a standard work on vocal culture, designed for 
both teachers and pupils; its contents embrace exer- 
cises in every department of voice study, and is highly 
recommended by such wel! known skilifal teachers as 
Sigs. Erraui, Agramonte, Ronconi, 
and others, Price, $3.75 


SINGER'S FROG RESS. 
L. ALBIT 

A collection of coat and eft exercises for all 
voices, with accompaniment. They are melodious 
and pleasing in character, and cannot fail to advance 
the student rapidly. Tbe author is well known as one 
of the best ond most successful teachers in New York; 
and SINGER’S PROGRESS has been used very widely 
by the best vocal instructors. Price, $1.00. 


ART OF SINGING. 
BY F. STEBER. 

A treatise of every branch of the vocal art. This 
work has been for some years the standard text-book 
and authority in Europe in all matters relating to the 
HYGIENE and FORMATION of the voice, and musi- 
cal execution: its popularity with the best teachers is 
extending daily, and every vocalist should possess a 
copy. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

wM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, and 

39 Union ‘Square, m. Xs 


Mme. Gazzaniga, 


PULPIT PAINTINGS. 
For Illustrated Sermons or Sunday-school Meetings 


Rev. E. M. Long, for 20 years has been preaching and 
developing the plan of Illustrated Sermons 1n revival 
efforts, in 700 Churches and 22 states of the Union, has 
duplicated 52 sets of his large paintings, with the text 
they illustrate at the top of each, for the use of 
Pastors, and others, in weekly, monthly, or revival 
services, and loans them for 10 per cent. of cost. 
Subjects, plans of frame on which they revolve, 
list of churches now using them, revivals, etc., sent for 
10cents. Photographs o Paintings also sent. Effec- 
tive in holding eye and ear, stirring the heart of young 
and old, and drawing in the outside masses. Address 
him, 1859 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; also for his 
“ Tilustrated History of Hymus and Their Authors; 

Illustrated Stationery for Religious ( ‘orrespondence, 
and Illustrated Letters, in script, for Pastors, Su erin- 
tendents, etc., to send to children, filled with children’s 
heart experiences. Agents wanted for all of the above. 


CROW ELL’S 


Sunday-School Libraries 


No.1. 80 Vols. 18mo. $10 00. 
No.2 15 Vols. 16mo. 12 60. 
No.8. 15 Vols. 16ms¢. 12 50. 


The liberal reduction from former prices, on 
these beautiful and interesting series has created 
a larger demand for them than for any other heap 
Mheantes yet offered, and Sunday-schools about to 
increase their library will do well to examine before 
pe ani their selection, Send for our complete 














T ik CROWEL L, 744 BROADWAY NEW YORE, 
16,000 ALREADY ORDERED!! 


RAYEWR “as 


Its 


REMARKABLE ANSWERS - 


A GRAND BOOK FOR AGENTS. 
“One of the most timely and necessary books 
given to the world in modern times.’ —Rev. Thos. 
Cumming. “I know of nothing on the subject 
better adapted to meet the practical wants of 
Christian ee ople. "—Rev. E. P. Goodwin, 
One agent wri ~ have canvassed 17 days, and 
have taken 300 ‘orde rs.” Another writes: “ | took 40 
orders in 3 days.” Another orders 100 books taken in 
aweek’s time. For territory and terms address 

N 


D.R. NIVER, Publisher, 20. N. Pearl St., Albany, N Y. | Beekman 8! 


convenient | 


| 





| 





D.v. | 


EDUCATIONAL. 








Thorough Preparation for Business! 


BRYANT & STRATTONL® 
USINESS GCOLLECE 


And Telegraphic Institute, 
108 §S. Tenth St., Philadel Pa, 
Eaapecees facilities. Telegra bic Dept. in charge 


of the Manager and Pr ectrican ao 
yo SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 








Atlantic and Pacific felegranh Ge ire 
full particulars, call or send for free 
Ulustrated ciroular, J. E.Sovzs, Pres. 

4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Best advantages for a thorough education. Refers by 
permission to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sucday 
School Times, and Rey. S. W. Dana, 4001 Pine Street, 
| Philadelphia. For circulars, address, 

MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 





REENWICH ACADEMY, with eee Hy wo 

and Commercial College. Founded A Sea- 
side School for both — On vad pad route from 
New York to Boston. r catalogue address 
REV. F. D. BLA BSLEE. A. M., E.Greenwich, R. I. 


INCINNAT 1 Mah at FEMALE COLLEGE. 
( Best advan’ P, Hed Li ~aggpemees Science, Lan- 
an 


uages, Poe 
ar DAVID B TMOORE, D.D., ee 


breivard’s Musical World 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1878. 


$1.60 per annum. 16 cents per number. 


The leading musical monthly. Each number con- 
tains 36 pages of beautiful new music and choice read- 
ing matter, edited by Karl Merz. The February num- 
ber contains 
NANCY LEE.—The popular song of theday. ByS. 
Adams. Sells for 40 cents. 

= - = eres waltz song. By Collin Coe, Sells 

cent 

GW eNO Li vE-A choice composition for piano- 
forte. Sells for 30 cents. 

HARP SOUNDS.—An elegant fantasia for piano by 
A. Jungmann. Sells for 50 cents, 

ST. PAUL WALTZ.—Arranged as duet for four hands. 

Sells for 30 cents. 

But all this choice music is included in the Musrcau 
Wor.tp for February which sells for only 15 cents. 
Sold by most newsdealers, or mailed on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 

For $1.50 we will send the Mustcan Wortv one 
year, containing over $20 worth of new music. 

The February Number contains an illustrated sup- 
penens, giving the history, full description and a fine 

llustration of the grand new Cincinnati Music Hall. 
in addition to the usual large amount of musical read- 
ing matter. Now is the time to subscribe. Agents 
wanted, 

aa” The trade supplied by the American News Co., 
New york: or Branch House, Williams & Manss, Cin- 
cinnat 

saz” Catalogues of sheet music and music books sent 
free. 

& BRAINARD’S SONS, Pub’s, Cleveland, O. 


‘1.000 


ristian men and women wanted to obtain subscri- 
ie forthe LLLUSTRATEDCHRISTIAN WEEKLY 
the only paper of its kind published in this country. 

















Illustrated, religious, and undenominational. The 
best talent employed, both with pen and ro We 
Cash, ‘Teachers 


ay AGENTS liberally either in 
Bibles, or pay other book yr For particu- 
lars address, ALEXANDER McCONNELL, paso 
AMERICAN RACE SOCIETY, 52 E. MAD 
STREET, CHICAGO, 





COX AND SONS, LONDON, 


13 BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, — YORE. 
Branch Depot, 12 West St., Bost 
ART WORK IN WOOD, STONE, "METAL, TILES 
AND STAINED GLASS. 
Christmas Decorations for Church and Domestic 
Use, now on exhibition. 
Stiffs’ Plain and Decorated Lambeth Ware. 
List of Catalogues on application. 





MAGICAL APPARATUS. 


Send 15 cents for Illustrated Catalogue with 
prices. The cost of catalogue may be deducted in 
remitting for first purchase. Address the manu- 
facturer, THOMAS W. YOST, 35 North 9th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Refers, by permission, to the publisher of this 
p34 aper 


Business, 


Pleasure, Men, Boys. 
CAXTON’S 

Self-Inking, only $14 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES. Seif- 
Inking, from $27 to $60; will dothe 
work of a $250 Press. Presses 
from $350. Stamp for catalogue, 
Curtis & Mitchell, 15 Federal St. 
“oston,. Mass. Established 1847, 





WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 


Furnishing Undertakers, 


1216 RACE ST., PHILAD’A. 


Hearse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hovr dur 
as the Night or Day W. James Arrwoop 


WACIGUAN (TERN 


TERE WS 
School ster WV. - 


em SAESTANT SLPRALADA 















“BY 
BAY Foe. ne < 








All his ut- 
W H A’ r JESU SAYS . terances, 
coliated by topics, full US Saat 12mo, 400 pages, 
maiie : preps id, for $l. SO. Circular. Address 
REV. FRANK RU SSELL, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Anderson's Safety Inkstand.—Don't spil’, 
spoil pens, or soil fingers. Over 150,000 sold. Sent in 
exchange for old books, or Free on easy conditivns, 
Send postal card to American Book Exchange, 55 

treet, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M3. NTED—to sell the PATENT GRID- 

CARE TURNER, and other articles that 
every family needs and will buy. Samples, 10 cents. 


Two hi eee. Oar cent. profit to nts. 
. WEEKS, Box 507, Rochester, N. Y. 





THE CURSE OF RUM. 

The Life and Work of Dr. om Sg ap! Francis 
WANT over 800 pages. Price, $2.00. GENTS 
H. 8. GOODSPEED &CO., New York, or Cincinnati, O, 
500 AGENTS WANTED for the sale of 
e “Tilustrated Lord’s Prayer,” TEN OT 
WORKS OF ART, Books and Useful Novelties. 


NOT A SINGLE HUMBUG. 


Agents are making from @2 to $15 per day. Ministers 
Book and Picture Agents, and all out of employment 
send for circulars and terms, and be convinced. 





the 
HER 





Address REV. 8. T BUCK 
Milton, Senteamabaciand Co., Pa 
z= BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! ee 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


Has ‘Wrote Another Book” and It is ready. 


SAMANTHA at the CENTENNIAL. 


Send for Territorv. Circulars, ete., atonce. Address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford. Conn. 
Cincinnai, Ohio.; Chicago, Ill.} Newark, N. J 


WORK FOR ALL 





oom y- penton, com anveas sing phere Fireside 
sitor, (enlarged, y and Mon’ 

est Paper in 4 Wes World, with eomerh, 
Chromos Free. Big Commissions to mts. Terms 


and Outfit Free. Address P. @. 


IGCKERY, 
Augusta, Maine. 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuine TROY CHURCH BELLS known to 
the public since 1826, which have acquired a 
tation unequaled by any, anda sale exceeding 
of all others. No agencies, P.O. address, either 
Troy or West Troy, N. Y. 

MENEELY & CO. 








BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Batablished in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and 1’ zm, mounted 

pe ~ the best Rotary atm 7 ot eng 


hools, Farms, Factories. 
Alarms, Tower Clocks ete. Fully Wenneed. 
Tllustrated Catalogue se 


mt t Pree 
Vaynezes & Tier. 102 ©. 2 St., Cincinnath. 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. ¥ 


Manufacture a superior eee of Bells. 
Special attention given toe CH BELLA, 
a Mustrated Catalogues sent free. 

















BEST GOODS AT LOWEST PRIC 


LANTE 


AND VIE, 


NS 





MAGI 










om” tal & Lect we sk 5 Books, to 
Circutars Free. 
MAGIC wisical CABINET. THEO. a. HARBACH, 


Everyone @ Musician, { 809 “ilbertSt., Philad’a, Pa. 


MAGIC MUSICAL CABINET. 


The Greatest Masical Invention 
the Age! 
THIS NEW AND WONDERFUL INSTR 
enables any one to play any desired mare. pom or 
secular, child can manipulate, execution faultless, 
strict in melody, harmony, etc., suitable for Sunday- 
schools, Societies, Li Home use, n fact, 
wherever good music required. Please send for 
descriptive circular. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


REWARD CARDS ror SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 600 kinds 
and designs—comprising—Motto Cards—Reward 
Cards. Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Cards— 
Bible Verse Cards—Good Desire Cards—and Hymnal 
Cards. TEACHERS’ price list te NAL 
CARDS SENT FREE to any address. J. BUF- 
FORD’S SONS, Publishers of Novelties . Fine 
Arts, 141 to 147 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DOUBLE RUNNERS. ss 


Safety Steering Apparatus. ‘omfort and 
Security Assured, Will fit a sied. Tiluas- 
trated diagram, {u!! designs, etc., sent any ad- 
dress for 25c. By our model and directions you can 
aan a perfect double sled at a cost of less 

m $l. Address BAY MODEL CO, No. 118 
Tu u +A Street, Boston, Mass. 








having 
tent 





NOW READY. 
IS “ ETERNAL” PUNISHMENT ENDLESS? 


Answered by a Restatement of the Original Scrip- 
ture Doctrine. By Rev, J. M. Whiton. Ph.D. New 
edition. Sq. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cents. This 
edition contains much new and important matter. 

At all bookstores, or sent post-paid for advertised 
price 


Loc HK WoopD, BROOKS, & 0@.. Besten. 





’s Bible Atlas 


and «p to the times, 16 Fall 


Sete Es ey Designed to 
fay ha Ss by § Nak 2 — Township. — 





ENT FREE onapplication—-BRIGGS & BRO,’S 


Flower and Vegetable Catalogue. eat large 
crops enable us to SELL SEEDS LOW. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., or CHICA CAGU,, ILLS. 
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Thirty-third Annoal Report 


OF THE 


Now-York Life Insurance Co. 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY 1, 1878. 


Amount of net cash assets Janu- 


OEY 1, IBTl. ccccccccccccccccccccccce $32,730,898.20 | 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received 
and deferred,..... $6,232,394.70 


Less deferred pre- 
miums Jan. 1,'77. 432,695.40 $5,799,699.30 


Interest received 
and accrued...... 2.168,015.85 
Less accrued Jan. 
1, 1877 .ccccccescee + 300,558.68 1,867,457.17 $7,667,156.47 





§40,398,054.67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Ge ocdse Sbebbetedpasoapegs #1 638,128.39 
Endowments matured and dis- 
DOSE ogocsccdsoccccscvosdoccs 185,160.12 
Liter annuities and reinsurances, 194,318.86 
Dividends and returned = 
miums on cancelled — eS.. .2,421,847.36 
Commissions, brok te 
ency expenses, aud y- 
sfolans’ fees. pipusechel drebdcene 531,526.03 
Taxes, aman oe and law expenses, 
salaries, advertising, printing, 
paphdine capaateteperpooconeceee 501,025.90 


etc 
Reduction of re- 

miums on United 

States stocks....... $211,112.72 
Reduction on other 


ki 
Contingent fund to 
cover any depreci- 
ation in value of 
real estate 473,142.72 $5,945,149.38 


$341,152,905.29 


ASSETS. 


Cash fn bank, on hand and in 

transit; since received...... $1,216,301.61 
Invested’ in United States. 

New York city. and other 

stocks (market value §13,- 

Ti aents enehabasenanees 12,875,584.69 

WGGE: Wie Gan car ste deuba conkece, 3,350,268,07 
Bonds and wortg 

lien on real estate, ( alialngs 

thereon insured for $13. 

000, and the policies ass! ned 

to the compay.y as additional 

collateral security)........... 15,379,202.23 
*Loans on exiating ne 

(the reserve hel 

company on these 

amounts to $3,445 195)........ 
*Quarterly and semi-annual 

premiums on et ee 

Hee subsequent 





Suicies 
695,234.74 


pedbatisakbéheenanocvesene 396,289.26 
eeppetenaa on eaeting pot 

cies in course of transmission 

and collection (estimated re- 

serve on these policies, $674,- 

000; included in liabilities)... 167,183.37 
Agents’ balances............... 56,045.97 
Accrued interest on invest- 

ments to Jan. 1, 1878........ 315,895.35 





$34,452,905.29 
*A detailed schedule of these 
items will accompany the 
usual annual report filed with 
the Insurance a epee of 
the state of New York. 
Excess of market value of se- 
curities over cost. .....-...--- 


CASH ASS. 


504,345 64 
ETS, Jan. 1, 1878......- $34,957,250.93 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjust losses, due subse- 
quent to Jan. 1, 1878.......... 
Reported losses, awaiting 
= eee eee 
rved for reinsurance on 
existing policies; partici- 
pating insurance at 4 per 
cent, Carlisie, net premium ; 
non-participating at 5 per ’ 
cent, Carlis net premium, 31,022,405.99 
Reserved for contingent lia- 
bilities to Tontine Dividend 
Fund, over and above a 4 
per cent reserve on existing 
policies of that class....... 792,302.22 
Reserved for premiums paid 
BR GAVANOOiik es ccsccescccccsee 17,430.91 32,293,106.44 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent....... -$2.664,144.49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York 
state standard at 44s per centover. $6,000,000 
From the undivided surplus of $2.664,144.49 the Board 
of Trustees has decla a reversionary dividend avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to par- 
ticipating policies proportionate to their contribution 
to surplus. 


348,069.48 
112,897.84 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, in- 
suring $20,156,639, 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1876. ...44,661 








Number of policies in force Jan. i 1877... ..45,421 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1878. 605 
Amount at risk Jan, 1, 1876.................... $126,132,119 
Amount at risk Jan. 1 iT Jehan eussun’ ~ 127,748,473 
Amount at risk \Jan.$1, 1878...............-...- 127,901,887 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan 1, 1876, $2,499,656 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1877, $2,626,816 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent, Jan. 1, 1878, $2,664,144 


TRUSTEES 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDAEL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
DAVLD DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDW.A.WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, V'*eFresident ana 


Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. 0. DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CHARLES WRIGAT, M. D.,) a 
J Examiners 


HENRY TUCK, M. D., N.Y. City. 


J. ESTEY & 





No. 160.—Front View. 


BRATTLE 





COMPANY, 


No. 160.—Back View. 


BORO, VT. 





Our new Organ, expressly 
Chapels, etc., is proving a 


GRHAT SUCOBSS. 


» Be sure to send for full 
purchasing any other. 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE 


allustrated Catalogue sent free. 


designed for Sunday Schocls, 


descriptive Catalogue before 











THE 


ere a Piano, 





[os team Awanee were granted our Pianos in the GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LON- 


DON, 1851: at 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) instruments are respectfully invited to visit cur warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Chickering Hall, 
Fifth Ave., cor. 18th St., 
New York City. 


P. 8.—A Written Guarantee—FOR FIVE YEARS—given with every Piano. 


[= yrcroe in all great contests, and for 

the past Fifty-Three Years 
the Aeknowledged Standard of the World— 
being copied not only by the makers of this 
country, but of Europe—will be offered during 
the present conditions of trade at 


Creatly Reduced 
Prices. 


the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the 
and at the grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in 


| W. H. DUTTON & SON, 
1301 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 











THE WINE QUESTION, 


The National Temperance Society publish the fol- 
lowing able and valuable works upon the Wine Ques- 
tion, which should have a wide circulation. 

These present the whole matter of Bible Temper- 
ance, showing the two kinds of wine, and proving 
conclusively that the Scriptures do not favor the use 
of wine as a beverage. 

Bible Wines; or, Laws of Fermentation, and 
Wines of the Ancients. By Rev. Wm. Patton, 
D.D. 12mo, 139 pages. Paper, 30c.; cloth ....... 60 

Scripture Testimony Against Intoxicat- 
ing Wine. By Rev. Wm. Ritchie. 18mo, 213 
RT ie tek wets c hhc 60k GOK coeeeadds Gveiiactec uabee -60 

Communion Wine; or, Bible Temperance. By 
Rev. Wm. M. Thayer. 12mo, 133 pages. Paper, 
BORG CIA cate Cokondhen die cetsccccckdeakacseusvece 50 

Bible Rale of Temperance; or, Total Absti- 
nence from all Intoxicating Drinks. By Rev. 
George Duffield, D.D. 18mo, 206 pages.......... 60 

Gespel Temperance. By Rev. J.M. Van Buren. 
pT EE a eran, -60 


The Wines of the Bible. By Rev. C. H. Fow- 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price. Address 
J. N. STEARNS, 58 Reade St., New York. 





HE “LIGHTNING PLAITER” makes Knife 

Box Point and Oak Leaf Plaiting perfectly 
Saving time and material. So simple a 
child can operate it and think it play. Also the *Com- 
plete Ready Piaiter.” Easily attached to sewing ma- 
chines. Either sent by mail for $1.00 from 


J. bb. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AM BURG] EDGLNG and flouncin from 3c. to 75c. 

per yd. (samples sent on receipt of stamp). Magic 
ruffie or linen edge. 6 yds. to ps. for 25c. Ruffling for 
skirts 4 Lear nig Po per yard; two new style finen 
collars fo 


J. be. <aKLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and ranidly. 





Webster's Unabridged. 


3000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED Pc ATES. 


A WHOLE LI#RARY IN ICSELF, 


Contains 3000 Illustrations, nearly three times as 
“-_ oe here Dictionary. 
K A® the three pictures of a SHIP, on 

paige 7H ‘we ®t alone illustrate the meaning of more 
ban 100 words and terms far better than they can 


be defined in words. | 
More than 30,000 c copies have been placed in the 
public schoolsof the United States 
Indersed by State Su erintendents of sects in 34 
States,and more than 50 College Presiden 
Has about 10,000 words and meanings oe in other 
Dictionaries. 
The sale of Webster’s Dictionaries is 20 times as 
great as the sale of any other series of Dictionaries, 
August 4, 1877. The Dictionary used in the Gov ern- 
ment Printing Office is Webster’s Unabridged.” 
“Indispensable to every student of the English lan- 
guage.”—M. R. Warts, Chief Justice United States. 


Published by G@. & C. MER RIAM, Springfield, 
Mass. 


ORGANS Superb $340 Organs, only $95. 
Pianos, Retaél Price by other manw- 
faetures $900, on'y $260. Beautiful $650 
Pianos, 817 a“ warranted 15 
— pao want them introduced 


. Add 
DANIEL F.8 BEATT Y, m lictiad NJ. PIANOS 


SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS, 


In Cloth, Blue and Gold, 40 cents copy. Address 
M. E., Box 53, Kinderhook, New York. 











WANAMAKER’S 
Grand=Depot. 


—COMPRISING—_ 


TWENTY STORES IN ONE, 


All on one Grand Floor, 





aa THE STOCK IS IMMENSE,-@e 
And the prices are Lower than anywhere else, 





SILKS, | 
DRESS GOODS, and everything that a lady wants. 
SHAWLS, 


| 
LACES, | 





GLOVES, 
SHOES, 


and everyth’ng that a young lady wante 





HATS, 
CLOTHING, 
BOOTS, 
SUITS, 


SHIRTS, 
RUBBERS, 


BLANKETS, 
SHEETINGS, 
CURTAINS, 


—— Correspondence freely invited from -—— 
— out +4 gyi Samples promptlysent -— -_ 


and everything that a gentleman wants 





and everything that a boy wants. 





and everything wanted for the house- 
hold. 











— bym 
fe 
TRaslaeee at the Grand Depot not, t the principal of which 
is a GREAT @ price of every 
thing. 
JOHN chameech 
Grand Depot, 13th St, Philadelphia. 





The Scholars’ Quarter! 


Issued every three months, will be kept up to a higher 
standard than ever for 1878. While the editor of The 
Sunday School Times has a close oversight of all that 
is done in The Scholars’ Quarterly, he is assisted in 
its preparation by a force of skilled workers, including 
members of five denominations. The present circula- 
tion of The Quarterly is 130,000 copies. This proves 
its popularity. It is us d byschools of all denomina- 
tions in every state ofthe Union. The number for the 
second quarter of this year (April, May, and June) 
will contain two colored maps, either one of which 
alone will be worth the price of the book. Will you 
not try The Quarterly in yourclass for a single quar- 
ter? For prices, see paragraph below. 


COST OF THE QUARTERLY. Many Superinten_ 
dents who at first thought The Quarterly too expen- 
sive for them have found no difficulty in raising the 
money to supply their schools for three or six months 
at a time. Its price is 25 cents a year, or $2 fora 
hundred copies a year. Sent by mail without cost of 
postage to subscribers. Subscriptions taken for three 
or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three 
months, seven centseach. Tosupply your class would 
cost :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 
35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three 
months, 63 cents. If ordered by the year, they will be 
sent each quarter in ample time for use. Send seven 
cents for aspecimen copy Publishe! at the office of 
The Sunday School Times. Address, John D. Wattles, 
Publisher, 610 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 





mb sit 


Sett Complete in Terry, $65. 
Sett Complete in Plush, $75. 


Made in solid black walnut and finished in the 





most elegant manner. 30 other styles, $45 to $500 per 
sett. Pew cushions, 35 cts. to $1.25 per foot. Church, 
Chapel, and Sunday School Furniture on hand of the 
latest and most approved patterns, cr made to order 
at short notice. Photographs, with Price List, sent by 
mail if applied for. 


Paine’s Manufactory, 


48 CANAL STREET, 
And 141 Friend Siree', 


Boston, Mass. 


A MICROSCOPE ba Se ~ MOUNTED OBJECTS 
1.¢ 
Smith’s micrograph with 100 ‘beautiful microscopic 
pictures, photographed on glass. Ten slides with ten 
pictures on a slide. Will be sent by mail free on 
receipt of $1.00. Send for circular. Agents wanted 
Address D, L. Smith, Waterbury, Conn. 





= Lovely Bird Cards vps name, 10 cents. ‘Agents’ 
40 Outfit, Wcens. VAN & CO., Chatham, N. Y. 





50 Elegant Mixed Cards, with 





name, 13 cents. 
Agent’s outfit l0c, Seavy Bros., Northford, Ct. 


